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KAFKA’S THE TRIAL: 
THE ASSAILANT AS LANDSCAPE 


FREDERICK J. HorFMAN 
Department of English 
The University of Wisconsin 


* Xk 2K 


Where I spat in the harbor the oranges were bobbing 
All salted and sodden, with eyes in their rinds; 

The sky was all black where the coffee was burning, 
And the rust of the freighters had reddened the tide. 


But soon all the chimneys were hidden with contracts, 
The tankers rode low in the oil-black bay, 

The wharves were a maze of the crated bombers, 

And they gave me a job and I worked all day. 


And the orders are filled; but I float in the harbor, 

All tarry and swollen, with gills in my sides, 

The sky is all black where the carrier’s burning, 

And the blood of the transports is red on the tide. 
Randall Jarrell, “The Metamorphoses” 


* * * 


HE opening scene of Kafka’s The Trial describes a quite un- 
Mi sccecd interruption in the life of its hero. An upstanding, 
virtuous and efficient man, he has reached his thirtieth birthday 
and is well established as an Assessor at the Bank. This morning, 
however, instead of being greeted with good wishes and his break- 
fast, he is confronted by a stranger, who announces his arrest. 
This introductory shock is of the utmost importance to the im- 
pression the novel will ultimately have. It suggests the intrusion 
of the absurd into a world protected on all sides by familiar as- 
surances and securities. Joseph K. is especially well acquainted 
with these comforts; his life is dedicated to an almost endless 
calculation, by means of which he helps to assure that society will 
function smoothly. The break in routine at first seems a trick, 
perhaps a birthday joke, which he will surely soon discover and 
dismiss. The strategy of this opening scene is to give the reader 
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a brief acquaintance with an unfamiliar world. After all, he under- 
stands K., sympathizes with him, and is in many ways his double. 
There are rules, there is the law; people have long known how te 
take care of unexpected intrusions. It is unreasonable to expe 
that the disruption is more than temporary. 

This is the first contribution of the novel to Kafka’s analysis 
of modern circumstance. The element of surprise in human rela- 
tionships may last only so long; it cannot in any case be per- 
mitted to alter the design of human security, or that design will 
change. Surprise is an indispensable element of the fact of violence 
in modern life. A carefully plotted pattern of expected events has 
always been needed to sustain a customary existence. A sudden 
break in the routine challenges the fullest energy of man’s power 
of adjustment. Suddenness is a quality of violence; it is a sign 
of force breaking through the design established to contain it. 

Another oddity of Kafka’s opening scene is that the interrup- 
tion is not a distortion of the setting in which it takes place. It 
is the same lodging house in which K. has lived for some years. 
The arrest takes place in the rooms, and the warders are ordinary 
citizens. No monster crashes into the scene, to split it to frag- 
ments. Instead, Kafka describes the warders’ appearance with the 
meticulous care that is one of his trademarks. One of the es- 
sentials of modern literature is that it should define and describe 
the violent disruptions of conventional life in a conventional way. 
No work of Kafka lacks this precision. This quality of style means 
that the enormity, the incredible event, in modern life is represented 
in conventional terms. The unexpected is therefore “usual.” It 
needs no Gothic trickery, no monstrous or surreal properties, to 
make its effects. 

Kafka’s skill in presenting the scene as precisely recognizable 
has another important effect. The scene and the personality at its 
center are in no genuine sense disparate. They possess a reciprocal 
status. The hero makes the scene possible; the scene reflects the 
hero’s status. This interaction of scene and hero suggests a pro- 
found way of explaining the source of modern violence. We are 
in a very real sense the heirs of the nineteenth century, in that 
modern attitudes toward force were originally formed then, and 
the illusions of protective containment of force were gradually 
established in that time. The only way to understand violence— 
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beyond superficial devices for merely admitting it as a fact of 
modern life—is to assume it as somehow the result of our willed 
interference with the balance of force and power in the human 
economy. We live constantly in a world in which this power is 
being extended. Many decades ago the instruments used for pro- 
pelling force first exceeded the strength of man physically to con- 
tain or endure it. Almost daily now the means are improved to 
increase the disparity of force and personality and to lengthen 
the distance between assailant and victim. 

The warders who have come to inform Joseph K. of his arrest 
are persons like him. They are, as K. is to discover much later, 
phases of himself, parts of the intricate conscious and subconscious 
pattern that is the totality of K. In any scrupulous analysis of K.’s 
situation, we shall have to say that K. has been interrupted by— 
K., that his neatly efficient life has been interfered with by himself. 
In the spirit of a half-recognition of this shared impulse, K. takes 
his stand on a question of protocol, of form: by what right do 
these men invade his privacy; on whose orders? The warders as 
well manage the arrest in terms of rules: K. is supposed to stay 
in his room, he is not allowed to wander about the house, he 
must wait for the Inspector to arrive. (Politeness is the ironic 
tone throughout. In the end K.’s executioners bow ceremonially 
and fastidiously attend to protocol.) This is to suggest that the 
rules for order are not vastly different from the rules for disorder. 
They are both a part of the same man, of his will and of the way 
he exercises it in society. Manners are flexibly pertinent to each 
expression of human motive. One of the most persistent chal- 
lenges to literature in an age of violence is that of accommodating 
human manners to violent occasions. The grammar of violence 
is achieved through a realignment of the grammatical terms of 
peace. In the modern war novel, for example, both the descriptions 
of violence and the matter of accommodation to it are given within 
the same range and scope of human intercourse. 


I have suggested in other essays that modern literature of 
violence may best be seen in terms of the metaphor of the assailant 
and his victim. The economy of this relationship may be defined 
as the distance achieved between the two. It is generally true 
that the range of psychological resources is best and most 
clearly employed in violent situations in which the distance be- 
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tween the assailant and the victim is so limited that the two 
protagonists are within sight of one another. In any violence there 
is a form of collaboration of the two involved in committing the 
act. The assailant strikes with force; the victim receives the force, 
The basic changes in the relationship occur when the distance be- 
comes too great to allow for moral and emotional visibility as an 
element of the experience. It is only when that visibility is no 
longer possible that violence can be called “surprising.” K. is 
surprised by his arrest, not because the warders are invisible but 
because they are not the real assailants. He finds it all but im- 
possible to adjust to the rules and regulations governing his arrest 
because he cannot see the source of it or the motive for its having 
happened. The Trial is made up largely of scenes in which K. 
searches energetically for his assailant. He never knows who he 
is, and dies without a glimmer of comprehension of his complicity 
as victim. This desperate circumstance is repeated in a thousand 
ways in modern literature. The great energy of modern tragedy 
lies not so much in the carnage which is its established feature but 
in the uncertainty about causes and motives, the extreme difficulty 
in determining the victim’s relationship to the act of violence. 


K. is at liberty in the days following his arrest. The initiative 
of establishing the reality of his case is left to him. And at first he 
tries to hold to the idea that the whole thing is after all a hoax, or 
at worst so flagrant an injustice that he will need only to be firm 
and honest to have the affair exposed. His new role of criminal 
is at first only moderately recognized by the men and women 
around him. The idea of criminality is communicated at first in 
terms of atmosphere and scene. There are no machines at present 
at the disposal of an assailant. Since the assailant is not known, 
to the Court, to K.’s friends, or to K. himself, nothing is specified 
in the usual sense. The elaborate devices used for criminal detec- 
tion, with which any reader or viewer of murder mysteries is 
familiar, do not exist. Instead, the Court and its subordinate func- 
tions are found in rooms, located in buildings not unlike K.’s 
rooming house. 


On one Sunday morning K. makes his way to such a house and 
is surprised that the scene provides no sign of its function as a 
court building. Once inside, he is again puzzled and annoyed that 
they should not have given him more definite information: * 
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these people showed a strange negligence or indifference in their 
treatment of him, he intended to tell them so very positively and 
clearly." This dismay over the absence of conventional signs is 
closely related to the bewilderment over the accusation itself: who 
made it, why has it been made, how can he defend himself if he 
is so vague about its character? “His mind played in retrospect 
with the saying of the warder Willem that an attraction existed 
between the Law and guilt, from which it should really follow that 
the Interrogation Chamber must lie in that particular flight of 
stairs which K. happened to choose” (pp. 44-45). This is his first 
real insight into the nature of the crime; it is of the very sub- 
stance of himself, and therefore the course of his discovering what 
it is follows the line of his will and choice. He is, however, by no 
means convinced of his guilt, as his speech in the Chamber attests. 
Innocent persons are accused of guilt, he tells his audience, “and 
senseless proceedings ave put in motion against them, mostly with- 
out effect, it is true, as in my own case” (p. 57). 

No great exercise of the imagination is needed to grasp the 
significance of this remark, made as it is in a crowded room, the 
atmosphere “fuggy” and unclear, the audience divided in its view 
of the case. It stresses once again the role of the irrational in 
modern literature. The majority of literary reactions to the first 
World War were primarily expressions of shock, disbelief, extreme 
anger over the “unreasonableness” of the proceedings. This lit- 
erature is clear at least on the question of the sources of violence. 
They are linked closely to the “fuggy” atmosphere created by force 
employed in the functioning of our economy. But beyond that, and 
more subtly, the mist, fog, smoke of the scene are of our own 
making. K. is talking into the dim and dirty atmosphere of his 
own mind as he strikes out at the unreasonableness of his circum- 
stance. But he speaks as the Bank officer, setting that aspect of 
himself off from the other selves that may inhabit him. The scene 
of his protest is thus unreasonable: he finds it difficult both to 
see into it and to determine what if any part of his audience is 
sympathetic to him. 

Moral tragedy has two major determinants: the matter of the 
hero’s complicity, as assailant or victim, or a fusing of both; the 
matter of his state of awareness of his complicity. Hemingway’s 


The Trial, translated by Willa and Edwin Muir (New York, 1937), p. 44. 
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Lt. Henry, at first maddened by the irrationality of the Caporetto 
front, ends by saying that the war did not have anything to do 
with him. The worst fear haunting the protagonist of the Waste 
Land is that of his involvement as a sacrifice to the necessities 
the scene describes. Anger and fear are variously interrelated in 
modern literature, to suggest the deep bewilderment of the modern 
soul over the question of his precise relation to the criminal circum- 
stance in which he lives. In his own confident expansion of the 
possibilities of force, he has pushed assailant and victim further 
and further apart, until the instruments of violence have acquired 
such overwhelming force as to make the distinction all but im- 
possible. The scene of the violence becomes the sole remaining 
evidence of motive and its relation to force; the assailant is the 
scene itself, and the scene includes the victim. The most extreme 
of our literary efforts to encompass a violence so shockingly out 
of hand describes painstakingly the deterioration of the victim, to 
the point where he resembles the assailant and is to all intents 
and purposes indistinguishable from it. This condition is in part 
revealed by the fact that the modern hero is not distinguishable 
from his fellows; or, if he is different, it is only in the degree and 
detail in which he externalizes his inner violence. The hero is a 
man of inner and outer violence, moving from one to the other 
according to the disposition of the author toward the scene. 
Throughout there is a sense of the dim, strange, “fuggy” at- 
mosphere that defines the condition at the same time as it prevents 
a clear grasp of the meaning of the violence. 


The progress of Kafka’s hero is in terms of such a metaphoric 
scene of diffused violence. K. steadfastly refuses to admit the scene 
as part of himself. He comes back one day to the Interrogation 
Chamber and, finding it unoccupied, looks about him. He picks 
up a volume of what he assumes are law books, but finds in it an 
indecent picture, crudely drawn, of a man and woman sitting 
naked on a sofa; another bears the title, How Grete Was Plagued 
by Her Husband. Surely, he thinks, the Courts must be more 
corrupt than he had guessed; to give his own case more than the 
most perfunctory and contemptuous attention would surely mean 
contributing to an already bad situation. He turns to a woman 
in the room and finds her also involved in the corrupted scene. 
Quite without clearly recognizing the irony of his position, he is 
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shortly engaged in wooing her support for his case, in terms of 
the very corruptive influence he has just recently scorned: “And 
probably there could be no more fitting revenge on the Examining 
Magistrate and his henchmen than to wrest this woman from them 
and take her himself” (p. 70). He is at once the outraged victim 
and the conniving collaborator of the situation. Throughout the 
progress of the novel, this dual role suggests itself in trivial acts 
and gestures; K. makes his way toward his death, never fully 
suspecting the force of his own role in causing it. 


The most brilliantly revealing scene in this connection is the 
episode of the flogging. The two warders who had first arrested 
K. have been sentenced to be whipped because of a complaint he 
is said to have made about their behavior (they had tried to ap- 
propriate some of K.’s private belongings). But, K. insists, he 
hadn’t intended to have them whipped; he was “only defending a 
principle.” In any event, he is shocked that the scene should be 
taking place in the Bank building, and most disturbed that the 
noise might rouse the attention of the men still there. Here he is 
directly forced to see that he can be an agent of violence, and the 
sight disgusts him. In what way is a man involved in the suffer- 
ings of others? The disparity of principle and human incident is 
here eloquently presented. The intricate and complex wavering of 
principle and chance in our moral life causes incidental and some- 
times violent pain to others. 


This universal enigma is especially and compellingly evident in 
the literature which attempts to explore the intricacies of motive 
in modern violence. How much may we say of the degree of 
responsibility for great violence done many persons, for destruc- 
tion on a vast scale? The modern hero often quickly loses sight 
of the question, or is distracted from it by the impact of violence 
itself. There is an especially vivid illustration of the confusion this 
question leads to in a French novel of the second War, Robert 
Merle’s Weekend at Dunkirk. The hero, Maillat, from the be- 
ginning observes scores of violent scenes; his own friend is quite 
suddenly, “unreasonably” destroyed, almost before his eyes; he 
himself narrowly escapes being violently killed on a British ship 
which has suffered a direct hit from a Nazi bomber. When he 
enters a room in a partially destroyed home, he finds two fellow 
soldiers engaged in raping a French girl. Outraged by the scene, 
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he kills the two men; as he confesses later, he had “enjoyed” the 
experience of seeing them cringe before him, “obeying” his power 
over them. The will, strongly roused by the incident, exerts itself 
violently shortly thereafter, and he takes the girl himself. 

Not only is the will to violence stimulated by the act itself; the 
force within us is nourished by the exigencies of a violent scene. 
Ernst Jiinger, a German officer of the first War, whose record 
of trench warfare is perhaps superior in the strength of its un- 
ornamented factuality to any other war literature, describes again 
and again the progress of warfare in transforming men into power- 
ful instruments of violence.? Kafka’s scene merely suggests that 
the will to violence exists, that it may set off physical action despite 
the strongest of expressed desires to contain it. Kafka’s hero is 
deeply involved in the flogging scene, and not only because he has 
initiated the action. His reasons for protesting it are primarily 
selfish; he does not wish to admit himself capable of such a will 
and, when a cry of pain rises from one of the victims, he is dis- 
tressed, but only because someone might hear the ugly sound. As 
two clerks of the Bank come up to inquire if anything is wrong, 
K. turns them aside with the remark, “It was only a dog howling 
in the courtyard” (p. 110). 

The meaning of this detail expands beyond itself, to the pattern 
of the novel itself, but beyond that to the phenomenon of the 
wound, A short story by Kafka, “A Country Doctor,” contains 
a series of weird mischances, the worst of which is the sight of 
an incurable wound. The patient, a young boy, had not at first 
seemed very ill, only mildly feverish; so that the wound made its 
appearance shockingly and without discernible cause: “In his 
right side, near the hip, was an open wound as big as the palm 
of my hand. Rose-red, in many variations of shade, dark in the 
hollows, lighter at the edges, softly granulated, with irregular clots 
of blood, open as a surface mine to the daylight.’’* This is the 
open wound of the human disposition to pain, and the doctor dis- 
covers upon closer examination that it also contains the consuming 
worms of death. 

The meaning of this weirdly shocking detail is not easy to grasp; 


* See my essay, “The Moment of Violence,” Essays in Criticism (October 


*The Penal Colony, translated by Willa and Edwin Muir (New York, 
1948), p. 141. 
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but it would not be too much to say that the boy had willed the 
wound, or that—in the light of his relationship to the shock of life 
—he had welcomed it, at any rate that he was scarcely indifferent 
to it. Ben Belitt, one of our underrated new poets, speaks in one 
of his war poems of the wound as “Terror’s unique enigma, the 
time-serving wll.” The will, imprisoned in the landscape of 
violence, bends the victim toward his wound, “the compassionate 
image.”* In Kafka’s story, it is the doctor who suffers the worst 
calamity; the wounded boy submits to death as in a most re- 
vealing way the victim of a self-willed affliction. Once again the 
strange paradox of the assailant as landscape confronts us. For, as 
our indifference (as in K.’s thoughtless complaint) involves us 
morally in the suffering of others, we move with even more force 
of anger and desire across the landscape of violence, to participate 
in our undoing. Kafka’s novel above all stresses both our journey 
across this landscape and our unwitting share in its malevolent 
character. 

This effect persists throughout. K. is gradually brought to a 
partial awareness of the seriousness of his circumstance, but he 
does not relinquish the privilege of righteous immunity. There are 
always extenuations: the corruption of the Court, the venality of 
lesser officials, the protective images of the security his position 
in the Bank provides, and so forth. At no time is the crime spec- 
ified; at no time are the officials or minions of the Law made to 
look like monsters or grotesques. They are common variants oi 
the human condition, of which K. is himself the central image. 
The Trial is in this sense a parable of man’s grudging journey to 
moral awareness. Above all, it stresses the fatal deficiency of 
common moral safeguards. We are aware of their failure only 
when, suddenly and without warning, they fail us. One of Kay 
Boyle’s recent novels, The Seagull on the Step, describes a busload 
of passengers on a routine journey in southern France soon after 
the end of the second war. Her attention is dispersed throughout 
the crowded bus and only occasionally focuses upon the driver, 
who strikes one as the most trustworthy of the tribe. A brake 
failure at the last plunges the vehicle down a cliff to destruction 
and death. 

This melodramatic instance simply points up an obvious fact 


“Ben Belitt, Wilderness Stair (New York, 1955), p. 61. 
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which is all but willfully neglected. K.’s concern for his innocence 
is only gradually moved from the center of his belligerent con- 
fidence in conventional rectitude. His uncle arrives from the coun- 
try, profoundly disturbed over the news of K.’s arrest and even 
more upset that he should not have more scrupulously attended 
to his case. On one of his visits to the Advocate whom his uncle 
has engaged on his account, K. finds a commercial traveler, named 
Block, already there and apparently in constant, eager attendance 
upon the Advocate’s every word. Block is an example of the force 
of unrelenting piety, the parody of a narrow moralistic self- 
concern. His submission to the most ludicrous of requirements 
does not testify to his being in any sense a righteous man, but 
rather suggests an energetic passivity, almost a ruthless drive 
toward self-involvement in guilt. While K. holds the Court guilty 
of a malicious miscarriage of procedure, Block submits to whatever 
may be with a diligent persistence. His action suggests a soldier 
hurrying from skull to skull, in search of whichever one had once 
been his head. When K. visits the Advocate, it is with the intention 
of telling him he no longer wishes his services, that he feels he 
will now go on his own. The contrast of Block and K. describes 
the range of earnestness in the moral life. Surely the political 
implications of this range are obvious enough. 

If only because the demands upon his time have made him 
weary and listless in his performance as Bank Assessor, K.’s quest 
of definition shows obvious signs of absorbing his attention more 
and more. Without relinquishing his firm belief in innocence, he 
nevertheless improvises strategies of self-defense. On one occasion 
he visits a painter, Titorelli, who makes a poor enough living do- 
ing portraits of minor officials. The scene of Titorelli’s quarters is 
itself a revealing image of the moral landscape. It is even a poorer 
neighborhood than that in which the Court holds its meetings.° 


. . . the houses were still darker, the streets filled with 
sludge oozing about slowly on top of the melting snow. 
In the tenement where the painter lived only one wing 
of the great double door stood open, and beneath the 
other wing, in the masonry near the ground, there was 
a gaping hole out of which, just as K. approached, issued 


* Of course, there are courtrooms everywhere; there would have to be, if 
the scope and the mind of the hero are considered phases of one search for 
guilt. 
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a disgusting yellow fluid, steaming hot, from which a rat 
fled into the adjoining canal. 
(The Trial, p. 177) 


Like many other Kafka scenes, this may be taken to suggest a 
variety of meanings. Surely it is in itself identifiable as a dis- 
heartening and disgusting slum, whose chief distinguishing marks 
most candidly define the body’s private functions. As the relation- 
ship of men to space diminishes, the chance of either hiding such 
functions or breathing good air all but disappears. K. may be said 
here to have undertaken a journey to the ugliest sector of his 
moral world. Within the tenement he encounters three ugly, bold- 
faced young girls; one of them “nudged him with her elbow and 
peered up at him knowingly. Neither her youth nor her deformity 
had saved her from being prematurely debauched” (p. 178). When 
K. finally finds his way to Titorelli’s room, he finds the air here 
even more atrociously hot and foul than that of the courtroom 
he had visited. The entire scene clearly defines the décor of human 
evil. It is not an evil of commission, but an evil of disregard, of 
the impurities which the body’s efforts for survival create in an 
imperfect and vulgarized atmosphere. 

In another sense it is an atmosphere of purgation. The foul 
smell, the darkness, the constriction of space are all elements 
identifying the character of the body, its emission of impurities 
in the ordinary course of its progress toward inevitable corruption. 
K., in entering it, may almost literally be said to be journeying 
toward death, for the smell of death is about him and the space 
he occupies is not much larger than the space of a tomb. In such 
an atmosphere, K. discusses his case with Titorelli. He is un- 
regenerately convinced that the whole affair is an elaborate in- 
justice, but he is also aware that the ways of justice are skillful, 
subtle, and devious: “And in the end, out of nothing at all, an 
enormous fabric of guilt will be conjured up” (p. 187). This re- 
mark and the scene in which it is made are available to numerous 
interpretations, but none of them is free of some suggestion of the 
idea the novel as a whole supports. The intricacies of human justice 
and intelligence are a composite of many fragmented decisions and 
their underlying motives. Evil is subtly and slyly intermixed with 
the good; indeed, the good is scarcely to be defined by itself, 
since a just impulse can easily react painfully upon a weaker self. 
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The portrait Titorelli shows K. gives an ambiguous impression 
of Justice and Victory combined; though a trick of light and 
shadow also bring out the impression of “a goddess of the Hunt 
in full cry” (p. 185). The passion for “right feeling,” for a prin- 
cipled life, might easily be confused in the chance admixture of 
aggression, so that one portrait reveals all three. The impression 
should convince the hero that he cannot longer expect surface 
good will to save him from the crime of which he is accused. One 
strong impression this scene gives is that the human will is never 
free of the taint of arrogance or ambition; nor is a human act ever 
free of the chance of causing pain, however indirectly. Quite aside 
from the very real service K.’s visit to Titorelli performs, by way 
of making him more fully aware of the seriousness of his case, 
the scene is itself the most powerful literary image of the land- 
scape of violence. Here there is no real discrimination between 
assailant and victim. In submitting to the indignities of this setting, 
K. is in a real sense examining himself, or seeing the capacity of 
the self for absorbing the filth of its own making. One of the most 
obvious of the discrepancies noticeable in modern life is that be- 
tween the nobility of appearance and the disorder of underlying 
reality. There have been many Potemkin villages in the history of 
the modern soul. But the most effectively shocking of modern 
scenes is that in which the disorder of the soul is imaged in a 
disarray of objects scattered in space. Man’s power of calling 
forth violence, or of enduring within a landscape of its effects, is 
suggested again and again in modern literature. 


More than that, the victim of this violence is himself an initiator 
of it. K.’s wiil and soul are here set forth most uncompromisingly. 
As he discusses the legal possibilities of his case, he remains at 
the very center of the disorder to which the officials ordering his 
arrest had originally hoped to call attention. In this very effective 
way, Kafka shows him growing toward an awareness of his situa- 
tion at the very time when he is most earnestly exploring the 
chances of evasion. As effective as this scene is, it has many 
equals in modern literature: the apartment scene in The Great 
Gatsby, where the potential violence of Tom Buchanan and Myrtle 
Wilson is imaged in the powerful contraction of pretentious objects 
crowded into a tiny space; the “Cyclops” episode of Joyce’s 
Ulysses, where the violence is an expression of both a belligerent 
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anti-Semitism and a self-indulgence; the shafts leading down into 
the mines of Zola’s Germinal, with their human cargo and their 
constant threat of damage and disaster ; the violence of Naphta and 
Settembrini as they duel for power over Hans Castorp’s soul, in 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain. In each of these details (and in 
scores of war episodes) the scene itself reveals a potential com- 
plicity of victim in the act of violence. In Kafka’s novel the violence 
is implicit in almost every detail of Titorelli’s residence—not the 
least, in the shameless defiance of the neat and circumspect decorum 
which K. had at the beginning relied upon to save himself. K. is 
a partner in the scene; he has himself willed the ugly distortions 
and constrictions of the reality of which he is now in the center. 
As it turns out, the world is a prison to the degree that man 
wills it to be. In the next to last of the novel’s scenes, K. finds 
himself in the Cathedral, where he is awaiting a visitor whom the 
Bank has asked him to entertain. The event has been carefully 
prepared, and is eligible to much easy allegorical interpretation. 
One can say that K. has come to the Cathedral to hear still an- 
other version of his case; or that he is there because of the con- 
nivance of the Law officials, who are after all designers of his 
conscience. Whatever the meaning of the plans, K. is in the dark 
interior and, waiting for his guest, looks about him. He is curiously 
drawn to the altar-piece of a small side chapel which appears to 
contain near its outer edge the picture of a huge armoured knight. 


He was leaning on his sword, which was stuck into the 
bare ground, bare except for a stray blade of grass or 
two. He seemed to be watching attentively some event 
unfolding itself before his eyes... . (p. 259) 


The center of the picture is a conventional enough portrayal of 
Christ being laid in the tomb, but K.’s attention now aroused, he 
searches further. His eyes are finally drawn to a small pulpit of 
plain stone, so small as scarcely to accommodate the preacher 
whom he now sees for the first time. 

The scene is a sharply realistic addition to the parable of K.’s 
life. Once again he finds himself within a setting that is closely 
identified with his moral circumstance. The huge armoured knight 
he had examined so curiously guards the tomb; the small side 
chapel is the site chosen for his meditation on his “case”—that is 
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to say, on his willed intervention in the affairs of men and his 
resistance to confession of the guilt. The priest who stands in the 
pulpit is the prison chaplain, there to discuss his present disposi- 
tion to the case. The chaplain’s fable brings the scene into the 
discourse itself: before the Law stands a door-keeper in guard, 
he says. This man is specially designated for the moment of death. 
One must await one’s turn and be present at precisely the right 
spot when it comes. But, while the man of the fable has awaited 
the moment patiently, he has not actively sought it, and the 
chance is lost. He had taken no initiative in seeking the way, but 
had passively assumed his fate would be decided and announced 
to him. But of course K. considers the tale ridiculous and leaves 
the, Cathedral uninformed. Not only has he not sought out the 
verdict, but he has throughout resisted going the full way to 
acknowledgment of guilt. 


There is nothing left to do now but send K. to his death. Kafka 
has conscientiously attended to every conceivable scenic effect, 
and K.’s soul has been quite exhaustively examined. A year after 
his arrest, on the eve of his thirty-first birthday, two men call at 
his lodging. Once again their appearance is grotesquely inappro- 
priate to one’s expectation of killers on a mission: “In frock-coats, 
pallid and plump, with top-hats that were apparently uncollapsible” 
(p. 281). The circumstances of violence are to the very end the 
same as those of normality. The men are polite to excess: “Tenth- 
rate old actors they send for me,” K. grumbles. “They want to 
finish me off cheaply.” Still firm in his disbelief, convinced of his 
innocence, K. walks between and slightly to the front of these 
grotesquely proper persons, like servants perhaps, doormen or 
carriage attendants: “. . . the only thing for me to go on doing is 
to keep my intelligence calm and discriminating to the end.” As 
the walk progresses, K. quickens the pace; and the two execu- 
tioners, their arms tightly clasped to his, run with him. The death 
occurs on the outskirts of the town, near an old stone quarry, 
though there is also “a still completely urban house” nearby. One 
of the men draws out a long, thin, double-edged butcher’s knife, 
and the two of them pass it to each other across K.’s body. “K. 
now perceived clearly that he was supposed to seize the knife 
himself, as it travelled from hand to hand, and plunge it into his 
own breast.” But he does not do so, and the partners collaborate 
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in the death, one of them holding K.’s throat, the other thrusting 
the knife into his heart. 


With failing eyes K. could still see the two of them, 
cheek leaning against cheek, immediately before his face, 
watching the final act. “Like a dog!” he said; it was as if 
he meant the shame of it to outlive him. 


Just before this act, K. had turned his head to one side and in 
the direction of the distant dwelling. He saw, or thought he saw, 
a man reaching outstretched arms to him. Even at this moment 
of extremity, his hopes were stimulated. Could the man be offer- 
ing help? Was there still some evidence that might save him? Is 
it possible that the man was an intermediary, who had the power 
to call off the execution? But the death does occur, the most 
ambiguous of conclusions of a baffling case. K. is alert to the end 
to the shame of his death, to its lack of dignity. It is unworthy 
of him; it has been committed at the level of an animal cruelly 
tortured to give sadistic pleasure. 

The killing is the final ambiguity which follows correctly from 
a succession of ambiguous scenes. K. is a superb example of the 
modern moral hero, whose two great and striking characteristics 
are that he proclaims his innocence while in the act of willing his 
guilt, and that as a victim of a scene of violence he conspires with 
the assailant in the act of his death. There is no clear separation 
of the assailant from the victim in this case. The elaborate, scenic 
meditation of which the novel consists portrays modern man will- 
ing his guilt as he asserts principle, most tragically of all perhaps 
unable or unwilling to discriminate between the satisfactory reason 
and the ambiguous cause. While men have always fought wars 
for a cause and have invoked principle in defense of violence, they 
have not been altogether clearly vindicated in either case. Events 
culminating in violence lead after their conclusion very quickly 
to retrospective doubt. 

The history of violence in the twentieth century is dominated 
by examples of ambiguous dying. The worst fate a man can suffer 
is a death that is undignified, “Like a dog!” as K. had said in 
pronouncing upon his. But modern violence is especially efficient 
in producing corpses without and beyond the hope of ceremonial 
mitigation. The narrator of the documentary The Dark Side of the 
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Moon speaks in one place of her father, who had died in a Russian 
forced-labor camp, alone; she hopes but cannot really trust that at 
the end he had not died without some suggestion of identity with 
his past. Eugen Kogon, in his horrifying The Theory and Practice 
of Hell, gives hundreds cf examples of such unattended, ambiguous 
killings. The wars have themselves provided innumerable illustra- 
tions of the character of K.’s death, both within the limit of legally 
sanctioned force (All Quiet on the Western Front; The Naked 
and the Dead), and as a result of violent miscalculations of justice 
on either side (Paths of Glory; Execution; The Cross of Iron). 


One important generality must be made about modern violence; 
it is not only applicable in a majority of the literary images of 
violence but must stand out as a major distinguishing mark. The 
modern man of violence has at his disposal instruments which in- 
crease almost incalculably the hazard of violence. They are capable 
of sudden, irrational, calamitous disruptions of the landscape. 
They are also capable of almost absolute annihilation, These in- 
struments are the creation of man, of his mind and of his genius. 
They have caused several serious dislocations in the moral balance 
according to which violence had previously been judged and its 
responsibility allocated. For one thing, the distance between as- 
sailant and victim is now irretrievably lost; there is no certain, 
discernible, charitable relationship between the two. This means 
that beyond a certain point the idea of an assailant has disappeared. 


In the many portrayals of war in modern literature, there is a 
common refrain: the war is inhuman, unreasonable, untenable. 
But if this refrain is to be the end of our meditations upon 
violence, we shall have to admit total failure in bringing it within 
reach of our intelligence and our imagination. The only literature 
of violence that can convincingly endure is that which attempts 
to grasp this fundamental ambiguity: that weapons created by 
the acts of rational and ingenious men have destroyed the power 
of the reason either to contemplate or to comprehend the results 
of their uses. Unless we wish to settle for a kind of historical 
fiction which merely allows the reader to relive the war experience, 
some variant of Kafka’s approach is surely needed. The over- 
powering image left at the end of K.’s struggle is of the victim 
conniving with the assailant in his own destruction. The assailant 
is no longer a single, identifiable, fingerprinted criminal, whose 
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act can be related to the clear circumstances of a victim’s death; 
the two, in the complex of moral implications described in The 
Trial, are joined in the landscape of violence itself. It is only in 
this sense that we can understand the paradox of cruelty com- 
mitted “without cruel intent,” or of Eliot’s statement that “. . . 
Unnatural vices/ Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues/ Are 
forced upon us by our impudent crimes.” 











THE PARADOX OF BURIDAN’S ASS: 
A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN THE 
THEORY OF REASONED CHOICE* 
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Lehigh University 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept that reasoned life, although rewarding, is not simple 
is prominent in the earliest speculations on “wisdom” (sophia) 
out of which philosophy (philo-sophia) was to grow. A choice 
which is reasoned is more problematic than a choice made hap- 
hazardly when, in the blithe manner of Mark Twain’s dictum “you 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” In this perspective 
the problem of the present paper arises: How is a reasoned choice 
among fully equivalent alternatives possible? We here confront 
the puzzle of choice without preference: a reasoned choice must 
proceed from a reasoned preference, but a reasoned preference 
among fully equivalent objects is patently impossible. 

There are puzzles and puzzles—“idle” ones which can at best 
amuse a sated imagination, and “profound” ones which can lead 
the intellect into a deeper apprehension of the nature of things. 
The puzzle of equivalent choices is, I believe, of the second kind. 
Its analysis provides an occasion for insight into the logic of rea- 
soned choice, and for a better understanding of some important 
issues in the history of philosophy. A word of preview may be 
in order here. 

In the examination of the substantive philosophical contexts in 
which the problem of choice without preference has figured, and 
for which it has been viewed as fundamentally relevant, a historical 
survey brings to light primarily the three following issues: first, 


*Presented in somewhat different form at a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association held at Columbia University in December, 1959. 
This paper is based on a longer study, “Choice Without Preference,” to be 
published in Kantstudien, the German philosophical journal. The research 
for this study was supported by a grant, from the Institute of Research of 
Lehigh University, that the writer gratefully acknowledges. 
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its context in Greek science, originally in cosmological discussions 
of the earth’s place in the physical universe, and ultimately in more 
general considerations regarding physical symmetries (cp. Axiom 
1 of Archimedes’ treatise On Plane Equilibriums); second, its 
context in philosophico-theological discussion among the Arabs re- 
garding the possibility of explaining God’s actions in ways accept- 
able to reasoning men; and finally its medieval Scholastic context 
in ethico-theological discussions of man’s freedom of the will. 

So much for a preview of the historical aspects of our problem. 
With regard to the theoretical findings of an analysis, let it suffice 
here to note that a study of choice without preference forces us 
to a clear recognition of the difference between reasons on the one 
hand and motives on the other. We shall see that an indifferent 
choice must be made (in effect) randomly. Now, when a random 
selection among indifferent objects is made by me, I do have a 
reason for my particular selection, namely the fact that it was 
indicated to me by a random selector. But I have no preference or 
psychological motivation of other sorts to incline me to choose 
this item instead of its (by hypothesis indifferent) alternatives. 
Such absence of psychological preference does not entail the im- 
possibility of a logically justifiable selection. A choice can there- 
fore be logically vindicated as having been made reasonably even 
though it cannot be traced back to any psychological foundation. 
In short, we can have reasons for a choice even where there is 
no motive. Thus, despite its seemingly abstruse and esoteric char- 
acter, the puzzle of a reasoned choice among fully equivalent 
alternatives is not lacking in serious interest from both the 
theoretical and the historical points of view. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Can a reasonable agent choose a course of action, or select 
an object, without a preference? It certainly appears on first 
view that this question must be answered in the negative. By the 
very concept of a “reasonable agent” it is requisite that such a 
person have reasons for his actions. And when a reasonable choice 
among alternatives is made, this must, it would surely seem, have 
to be based upon a reasoned preference for the object actually 
chosen as compared with its possible alternatives. Where there is 
no preference, it woul! seem that no reason for a selection can 
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exist, so that there apparently cannot be a reasonable way of mak- 
ing a choice. This line of thought seems to establish the precept: 
No reasonable choice without a reasoned preference. 

However, despite the seeming plausibility of this reasoning, it 
cannot be accepted as fully correct. For there is a well-known, 
indeed a philosophically notorious counter-example: the dilemma 
or paradox of Buridan’s Ass. This mythical creature is a hypo- 
thetical animal, hungry, standing midway between essentially 
identical bundles of hay. There is assumed to be no reason why 
the animal should have a preference for one of the bundles of hay 
over the other. Yet it must eat one or the other of them, or else 
starve. Under these circumstances, the creature will, being rea- 
sonable, prefer Having-one-bundle-of-hay to Having-no-bundle-of- 
hay. It therefore must choose one of the bundles. Yet there is, by 
hypothesis, simply no reason for preferring either bundle. It ap- 
pears to follow that reasonable choice must—somehow—be possible 
in the absence of preference. 

It should at once be noted that the thesis of the identity of in- 
discernibles, famous because of its prominent role in the philosophy 
of Leibniz, has no bearing upon the matter here under discussion. 
For what is at issue in cases of choice without preference, such as 
the example of Buridan’s ass, is not that there exists no difference 
between the objects of choice (i.e., that they be strictly indiscern- 
ible), but merely that such differences as admittedly exist either 
are entirely irrelevant to the desirability of the items involved (as 
the mint-markings of coins in current circulation have no bearing 
upon their value or worth), or else that they are simply unknown 
to the chooser. Strict indiscernibility is therefore not at issue here, 
but merely indistinguishability qua objects of choice, so that every 
known reason for desiring one alternative is equally a reason for 
desiring the others. 


At root, the problem of choice in the absence of preference is 
admittedly a theoretical or “academic,” and not a practical prob- 


lem. We are rarely in real-life situations confronted with strictly 
indifferent choices. However, such situations do actually exist. 
For example, if a person were offered a choice between two fresh 
dollar bills, the only perceptible difference between which is a 
difference in the serial numbers, we would be greatly astonished 
if this selector could offer us a valid “reason” for choosing one of 
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them rather than the other. While there are differences between 
the bills, they simply do not constitute a valid difference in their 
preferability as objects of choice. 

However, even if it were the case that indifferent choices seldom, 
if ever, actually existed, the problem of equivalent choices would 
in any case have the status of an interesting abstract question aris- 
ing in the theory of reasoned choice. As such it also has certain 
significant philosophical implications and consequences, and also 
a venerable history in philosophic thought. 

I shall first make some brief comments on the history of our 
problem from the time of Anaximander of Miletos to that of 
Buridan, then analyze the logical or conceptual issues involved 
in the problem of choice without reasoned preference and offer a 
solution, and, finally, reexamine some of the philosophical issues 
regarding equivalent choices as they might affect my proposed 
solution. 


II. History oF THE PROBLEM OF BuRIDAN’s Ass 


The starting-point of our problem goes back to Anaximander 
in the sixth century B. C. According to a report of Origen, cer- 
tain of the early Greek cosmologists had held “that the earth is a 
celestial object (meteréron), supported [in the heavens] by noth- 
ing whatsoever, and remaining in its place on account of its 
equidistance from all” (Philosophoumena c6.). From Aristotle 
(De caelo 295 b 10) we learn that just this is the position and the 
line of reasoning of Anaximander. 

In criticizing as inadequate the very view we have just con- 
sidered, that the earth is sustained in space through the equipoise 
of the surrounding heavens, Aristotle contrasts this view with his 
own theory of natural place, to the distinct advantage of this latter 
theory. 


The reason [for the earth’s position] is not its impartial 
relation to the extremes : that could be shared by any other 
element, but motion towards the center is peculiar to 
earth... . If... the place where the earth rests is not 
its natural place, but the cause of its remaining there is 
the constraint of its “indifference” (on the analogy of 
the hair which, stretched strongly but evenly at every 
point, will not break, or the man who is violently but 
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equally hungry and thirsty, and stands at an equal dis- 
tance from food and drink, and who therefore must re- 
main where he is), then they [i.e., Anaximander and the 
other supporters of this view] ought to have inquired 
into the presence of fire at the extremes... . Fire when 
placed at the centre is under as much necessity to remain 
there as earth, for it will be related in the same way to 
any one of the points on the extremity; but in fact it 
will leave the centre, and move as we observe it to do, 
if nothing prevents it, towards the extremity. ... (De 
caelo 295 b 24, Oxford translation.) 


Here, in Aristotle’s extension of the mechanical equilibrium 
problem into his example of the man torn between equal attrac- 
tions to food and drink, the physical theme of an equilibrium of 
forces is transformed into a psychological balance of motives. 
Now the next evolutionary step is that the indifference involved 
is transformed from the status of a psychological balance among 
diverse motivations into a strict logical indifference: a choice in 
the face of essentially identical alternatives. This was the step 
taken by al-Ghazali (1058-1111), the Algazel of the medieval 
Schoolmen, and taken first, it would seem, by him. 

In his great work on the [ncoherence of the Philosophers, the 
Arabic philosopher-theologian Ghazali is concerned, inter alia, to 
defend the orthodox Moslem theological thesis of the createdness 
of the world against the view maintained by the. Arabic Aris- 
totelians that the universe is eternal. One of the reasonings Ghazali 
is concerned to refute is an argument against the createdness of 
the world based on a concept of sufficient reason: Why, if the 
world is the creation of God, did he elect to create it when he did, 
rather than earlier or later? 


We answer: The world exists, in the way it exists, in its 
time, with its qualities, and in its space, by the Divine 
Will and will is a quality which has the faculty of dif- 
ferentiating one thing from another... . To ask why will 
differentiates one of two similars is like asking why 
knowledge must comprehend the knowable, and the an- 
swer is that ‘knowledge’ is the term for a quality which 
has just this nature. And in the same way, ‘will’ is the 
term for a quality the nature or rather the essence of 
which is to differentiate one thing from another. (Aver- 
roes, Tahafut al-Tahafut, ed. van den Bergh, I, 19.) 
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Ghazali thus seeks to establish the apparently drastic remedy 
that the concept of sufficient reason for action is inapplicable to the 
supreme being whose will can of itself constitute a differentiating 
principle. We are enjoined to accept the idea of a “mere” will— 
of a choice made not instrumentally because it subserves some 
other willed purpose, but simply and solely because its willer 
would have it so. He proceeds to illustrate by means of an example 
that this capacity of differentiating where there is no difference 
is an essential characteristic of all will, human as well as divine. 
This example is the focus of our present interest, and merits 
quotation in full. 


Suppose two similar dates in front of a man who has 
a strong desire for them, but who is unable to take them 
both. Surely he will take one of them through a quality 
in him the nature of which is to differentiate between two 
similar things. All the distinguishing qualities you have 
mentioned, like beauty or nearness or facility in taking, 
we can assume to be absent, but still the possibility of 
the taking remains. You can choose between two an- 
swers: either you merely say that an equivalence in 
respect to his desire cannot be imagined—but this is a 
silly answer, for to assume it is indeed possible—or you 
say that if an equivalence is assumed, the man will remain 
for ever hungry and perplexed, looking at the dates with- 
out taking one of them, and without a power to choose 
or to will, distinct from his desire. And this again is one 
of those absurdities which are recognized by the necessity 
of thought. Everyone, therefore, who studies, in the 
human and the divine, the real working of the act of 
choice, must necessarily admit a quality the nature of 
which is to differentiate between two similar things. 
(Tahafut al-Tahafut, I, 21.) 


By right of historical precedence, the problem of Buridan’s Ass 
ought perhaps more appropriately to be denominated as that of 
Ghazali’s Dates. Here for the first time the problem of choice 
without reasoned preference is given its ultimate logical formula- 
tion. The examples in explanation of Anaximander’s views involve 
a physical balance through the equilibrium of forces; and in 
Aristotle’s example we have the psychological balance of contrary 
drives or motivations of equal intensity. Ghazali’s formulation, 
however, sharpens the dilemma to its logical edge: it poses the 
problem of choice in the face of essentially identical alternatives. 
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It has long occasioned astonishment that Buridan’s Ass is no- 
where to be met with in the writings of Buridan (d. 1358). 
Among others, Bayle, Schopenhauer, and Sir William Hamilton 
attest to long hours of fruitless search. Bayle has even conjectured 
that the phrase “Ass of Buridan” may first have gained currency 
in connection with an entirely different point of logical difficulty 
or complexity discussed by Buridan as a pons asinorum in logic, 
and subsequently the phrase came to be shifted in its application 
to the well-known example. 

There is no question but that Buridan was familiar, in essence, 
with the example to which he lent his name. In his unpublished 
commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo, in a gloss on the very pas- 
sage which we had occasion to examine above, Buridan gives the 
example of a dog (!)—not an ass!—dying of hunger between two 
equal portions of food. It is clear, however, that this transposed 
example in an obscure manuscript could scarcely have been the 
direct origin of the notorious paradox, and that it must have been 
associated with Buridan in some more immediate and prominent 
way. It is highly probable that the example was given by Buridan 
(in its henceforth traditional description of an ass placed between 
equally appetizing bales of hay), in some more memorable manner, 
possibly in one of his several yet unpublished commentaries on 
Aristotle, or perhaps it arose in a verbal context, either in his 
very popular lectures, or in oral disputation or discussion. 

At any rate, the example of the ass fits in a very natural and 
congenial way into the problem of Buridan’s theory of the will. 
In his Quaestiones on the Nicomachean Ethics, Buridan asks: 
“Would the will, having been put between two opposites, with all 
being wholly alike on both sides, be able to determine itself rather 
to one opposed alternative than to the other?” As an illustration 
of a problem of this type, Buridan cites the example of two 
alternative routes leading to the same destination, and not, alas, 
our ass example. 


Buridan’s answer to the problem of indifferent choice is given 
in terms of his theory of the will. The will, he holds, does not 
decide spontaneously from within its own resources, but is subject 
to the commands of reason. As reason judges, so strives the will. 
When reason deems one object a greater good than another, the 
will can only opt (other things being equal) ior the higher good. 
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Should two of its objects be adjudged by reason as wholly 
equivalent, the will will be unable to act by breaking the deadlock 
of itself. Buridan supports this intellectual determinism of the will 
by saying that those who assert free will in man and would deny 
it in animals find themselves in difficult straits: 


It seems to me that to show the difference between the 
freedom of our will and the lack of freedom to which the 
actuating faculty of a dog is subject, it would be better to 
trust to faith than to natural reason. For it would be 
difficult indeed to show that when our will is wholly in- 
different between two opposed acts, it (in contradistinc- 
tion to the actuating faculty of a dog) could decide for 
one or the other alternative without being so determined 
by some external factor. (In Metaphysicam Aristotelis 
Quaestiones quoted by P. Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard 
de Vinci, III, 20-21.) 


In the context of Burdian’s theory of will it is easy to see how 
the double-edged ass example might serve either (1) as a some- 
what striking example in illustration of Burdan’s intellectual de- 
terminism of the will, or (2) as an example adduced by Buridan’s 
opponents in an attempt to render this doctrine absurd. 


III. Locgicat ANALYSIS AND SOLUTION OF THE 
PROBLEM OF EQUIVALENT CHOICE 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the substantive issues 
involved in the puzzle of equivalent choices. I propose to offer a 
solution to the problem. The leading idea underlying the solution 
is suggested by similarities in logical structure between the prob- 
lems (1) of choice in the case of symmetry of knowledge on the 
one hand, and (2) of choice in the case of symmetry of preference, 
upon the other. To establish the relationship that obtains here, | 
shall first need to examine the problem of choice with symmetric 
knowledge. 

Consider the following example, a simple variant of Frank 
Stockton’s problem of The Lady or the Tiger: A person is offered 
a choice between two apparently similar boxes. He is told only 
that one box contains some prize and that the other is empty. He 
is not told which is which. Here there is no problem of absence 
of preference: the person has a clear preference for the treasure- 
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box. The only lack is one of information—the choice is to be made 
in the face of absence of any clue as to the identity of this treasure 
box. With regard to the crucial question—“Which box is empty 
and which one holds the prize ?””—the information about the boxes 
is completely symmetric. 

This example, then, is an instance of the problem of choice 
under symmetric knowledge. How, in such cases, can a reasonable 
person go about making a rationally defensible choice? 

I submit that the answer to this question is simple, well-known, 
and non-controversial. For consider the example of the boxes. By 
the very hypothesis that defines the problem, there is no item of 
information at the disposal of the chooser that could be embraced 
by -him as a reason for selecting one box rather than the other. 
This person therefore simply cannot reasonably incline towards 
one box vis a vis the other. This fact of itself must characterize 
the manner of his choice. In short, if he is to be reasonable, he 
must make his selection in a manner which does not favor one box 
over against the other: he must make his selection in a random 
manner. 

This is a matter susceptible of reasoned demonstration. Assume 
that the boxes are labelled A and B. Three courses of action are 
open, and these are mutually exclusive and exhaustive: 

(1) To make the choice in some manner that favors selection 

of Box A rather than Box B. 

(2) To make the choice in some manner that favors selection 
of Box B rather than Box A. 

(3) To make the choice by means of a selection process that is 
wholly impartial as between Box A and Box B; i.e., to 
choose randomly. 

Here probabilistic considerations as to expected gain do not enter 
into our choice at all; on the basis of the available information it 
is equally probable that Box A holds the treasure as Box B, so 
that the expected gain with any of our three procedures is precisely 
the same, viz., one-half the value of the treasure. Thus on the sole 
grounds of a probabilistic calculation of expected gain there is no 
difference among these alternatives. 

However, from the standpoint of reasonableness there is a very 
significant difference among the three selection procedures. For 
by the defining hypothesis of the problem, there is no known 
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reason for favoring Box A as against Box B, or conversely. This 
very fact renders it rationally indefensible to adopt the first two 
of the enumerated procedures. Per contra, this symmetry of knowl- 
edge of itself constitutes an entirely valid reason for adopting 
procedure three (3). This line of reasoning establishes the thesis 
—pivotal for present purposes—that in the case of symmetric 
knowledge, random choice is the reasonable policy. 

It will be useful for subsequent considerations at once to estab- 
lish a corollary of this thesis. When such a problem of choice with 
symmetric information presents itself, or is stated, there is no rea- 
son (by the very nature of the problem) why we ought not to re- 
gard the order in which the choices are stated, or indicated, in the 
formulation or situation of the problem, as purely adventitious, 
i.e., aS a random ordering. A policy such as the following is there- 
fore entirely reasonable and justified. Whenever confronted with 
a choice in the face of symmetric knowledge, I will always select 
that alternative which is the first that is mentioned or indicated. 
Such a policy is defensible as entirely reasonable, since under 
usual circumstances the order-of-mention (or indication) can be 
taken, by the defining hypothesis of the problem, to be a random 
ordering. 

The adequacy of such selection policies in the face of indiffer- 
ence, based on “convenience,” is of fundamental importance, be- 
cause this alone averts an infinite regress of random selections in 
cases of indifferent choice. For if such choice had always to be 
made by a random device, the following regress would at once 
ensue: We are to choose between the indifferent alternatives A 
and B. We take a random instrument, say a coin, as a means of 
resolution (since, by hypothesis, we must have actual recourse to 
a randomizing instrument). We must now, however, choose be- 
tween the alternatives: 

(1) To associate heads with alternative A and tails with alter- 

native B. 

(2) To associate tails with alternative A and heads with alter- 

native B. 

It is at once obvious that this is itself an indifferent choice. 
Thus if the resolution of our initial indifferent choice between 
A and B requires use of a random device, we must, first of 
all resolve another indifferent choice; after that we will be faced 
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with another, wholly analogous situation of indifferent choice, and 
so on ad infinitum. Only if we recognize that selections in the face 
of choice without preference can be effected on the basis of selec- 
tion policies based on “convenience,” and do not invariably neces- 
sitate the employment of actual random devices, can this infinite 
regress of random selections be circumvented. 


It ought also to be noted, however, that a policy of choice such 
as e.g., systematic selection of the first-named alternative is not a 
universally valid substitute for selection by actual outright use of 
a random instrumentality or mechanism. Consider, for example, 
the following situation of choice. A (fair) coin is tossed. A tries to 
guess the outcome: heads or tails. B tries to guess A’s selection. 
If B, guesses correctly, he wins a penny from 4, if incorrectly he 
pays a penny to him. How is A to choose his guesses? Clearly, it 
would be a poor proposition for A always to guess heads, even 
though he is in a position of total ignorance and indifference with 
regard to the outcome of heads or tails. And the same holds true of 
any other policy of choice, such as always guessing tails, or alter- 
nating, or the like. All of these run the risk that B can discern 
the guessing pattern involved, and then capitalize on this informa- 
tion. The only defensible course, in a situation such as this, is to 
have outright recourse to a random process or device. (This ran- 
domizing instrumentality may, however, be the human mind, since 
men seem capable of making such arbitrary selections. ) 


Let me now return from this discussion of choice in the face of 
symmetric knowledge to the problem of symmetric preference. It 
is at once clear upon careful consideration that the matter of choice 
between equivalent alternatives is simply a special case of choice 
under conditions of symmetric knowledge. For in a case of strictly 
symmetric preference (two essentially similar dates, two glasses 
of water, two bales of hay), the knowledge or information at our 
disposal constrains us to regard the objects of choice as equally 
desirable, because each reason for valuing one applies, mutatis 
nomine, to the other(s). So far as the element of their value or 
desirability for us is concerned, our knowledge regarding each 
object is precisely the same. Problems of choice with symmetric 
valuation can therefore be regarded as constituting a species within 
the symmetric knowledge genus. 

It follows that the device of random selection must also provide 
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the means of resolution appropriate for symmetric preference 
choices. To test the correctness of this resolution, consider again 
Ghazali’s example of a man who had the choice between twe 
ostensibly identical dates. Logically, there are three courses of 
action open to him, with the ensuing reward as indicated: 


Course of Action Reward 
(1) To select neither date, for lack of a preference Nothing 
(2) To fix upon one of the dates by means of some One date 
selection precedure which favors one over the 
other. 
(3) To select one of the dates at random. One date 


It is mandatory that some one of the trio be adopted, and impos- 
sible to adopt more than one: the three procedures are mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive. But a reasonable person cannot opt for 
(1), because its associated reward is of lesser value than that of 
its alternatives. Further, the defining hypothesis of the example— 
that there is no known reason for preferring one date to the other 
—of itself constitutes a reason for rejecting (2). Random selec- 
tion is the only means of avoiding favoring one alternative over 
the other. And just this constitutes a valid reason for the adoption 
of (3). 

These considerations, then, serve to establish the proposition 
that random selection is the only reasonable procedure for making 
choices in the face of symmetric preference. The concept of ran- 
dom selection provides an answer to the problem of choice with- 
out preference which is demonstrably its only reasonable (i.e., 
rationally defensible) resolution. 


IV. CoMMENTS ON PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS 


I should like now to return to two of the philosophical issues 
that arise out of a consideration of the problem of choice without 
preference: its Arabic context in epistemologico-theological dis- 
cussion of the amenability of God’s choices to reason and to 
human rationalization, i.e., the possibility of explaining God’s 
actions in ways acceptable to reasoning men (Ghazali) ; and its 
Scholastic context in ethico-theological discussion of man’s free- 
dom of will (probably Buridan, and others). 
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With respect to the free-will context, it must be recognized that 
use of the example rests upon, and is inextricably embedded in, 
the scholastic identification of cause and reason. Once we reject 
this identification, as indeed we must, the relevance of the example 
to this philosophical issue is destroyed. For a situation of choice 
in which a preferring reason for a selection is absent need not now 
be one in which no cause (other than the agency of a “free will’) 
is operative in leading to choice. Thus outside the context of scho- 
lastic presuppositions, the example becomes incapable of estab- 
lishing its point. We therefore come down to the remaining 
context, the rationalizability of divine choice. Before entering upon 
a consideration of this matter, we should make preliminary obser- 
vations. 

The solution presented in the foregoing section establishes the 
central role played by randomness in the theory of rational choice 
and decision. A rational person must, by the very meaning of the 
term, fashion his belief and his action in proportion with the 
evidence at his disposal. In symmetric choice situations, therefore, 
in which the reasons, i.e., the evidence available to him, bear 
identically on every side, he must choose—as has been seen—in a 
random manner. The point I wish to emphasize is that there simply 
is no reasonably defensible way of actually “choosing” among 
alternatives in the face of symmetric knowledge. In selecting ran- 
domly, we can be said to have “made a choice” purely by cour- 
tesy ; it would be more rigorously correct to say that, without actu- 
ally choosing, we have effected a selection. In situations of choice 
without preference, a reasonable person is not condemned to pa- 
ralysis and inaction. He can and does select, but in a random 
manner, and thus at the price that “his choice” is actually “his” 
in only a Pickwickian sense. 

Thus in a world in which all things are indifferent, all choices 
are random, and wisdom and morality will alike come to nought. 
Just this is the criticism advanced by Cicero against the Stoic 
teaching that all things of this world should be “indifferent” to 
the wise man. Cicero writes: 


If we maintained that all things were absolutely indif- 
ferent, the whole of life would be thrown into confusion 

. . and no function or task could be found for wisdom, 
since there would be absolutely no distinction between 
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the things that pertain to the conduct of life, and no 
choice need be exercised among them. (De Finibus, III, 


50.) 


The idea of randomness must play a key part in the theory of 
rational choice. The concept of randomness which is at issue here 
is not that of mathematics, as characterized by the criteria which 
govern the construction of random number tables. Rather, it is its 
more general logical cognate: an alternative is randomly selected 
(in this logical sense) if the selection situation is such that the 
sum-total of the weight of evidence for the selection of the chosen 
alternative is equal to the weight of evidence for selection of its 
competing alternatives. (Symmetric information or evidence is a 
special case of evidence of equal weight.) This concept of random- 
ness as based on evidence is a wholly logical or epistemological 
concept, which relativizes randomness to knowledge and ignorance. 

These considerations serve to emphasize an important phil- 
osophical aspect of the concept of randomness. This is its depend- 
ence upon the concept of unrealized possibilities. It is clear that 
a selection among alternatives cannot defensibly be characterized 
as “random” unless it can justifiably be asserted after the fact oi 
selection of some one particular alternative outcome that the re- 
maining alternatives could quite equally as well have been realized. 
Now it is of course true, because of the epistemological status of 
the randomness concept (as discussed above), that this require- 
ment obtains relatively to the sphere of our knowledge and 
amounts to saying that, so far as we are able to determine, 1.e., to 
the best of our knowledge, the other alternatives could equally 
well have been realized. And this, to be sure, is true irrespective 
of whether in the particular case in question the other alternatives 
are “in fact” equipossible but unrealized possibilities. This qualifica- 
tion does not undermine the validity of the point that it is necessary 
for randomness that the concept of unrealized possibilities be 
meaningfully applicable. For if it were the case, generally and 
necessarily, that the concept of realizable-but-unrealized possi- 
bilities were never, in any cases whatsoever, correctly applicable, 
then the concept of randomness would become wholly untenable. 
Thus randomness requires the concept of unrealized possibilities, 
in the sense of presupposing the meaningfulness of this concept for 
its own meaningfulness. 
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I can now at last return to examining the bearing of the fore- 
going discussion upon the question—much disputed alike in 
medieval Islam, Judaism, and Christianity—as to the reasonable- 
ness of God’s choices. In this context, it is perfectly clear that as 
a means of resolving the problem of choice without preference the 
proposed solution is entirely inapplicable. Orthodox Islamic 
theology, no less than Christian or Judaic, cannot grant that the 
concept of random selection has any applicability to the divinity. 
There can be no chance mechanisms or processes whose outcome 
is not known to God, nor need He trouble with weights of evi- 
dence: in postulating divine omniscience, no possibility is left open 
for random choice. God’s knowledge being complete and timeless, 
selection cannot be delegated by Him to some contingently future 
outcome, or to some randomizing element of serial ordering, such 
as “the first” (or “the last’) alternative. It follows that the pro- 
posed resolution of the problem of choice without preference must 
be held to apply to the human sphere alone, and does not extend 
to the divine. Only man’s ignorance permits him to resolve ques- 
tions of choice without preference behind the veil of chance. 


Once we allow the possibility that strictly indifferent choices 


can arise for the supreme Being, we must, I think, be prepared to 
grant the right to Ghazali against his opponents, the Arabic 
Aristotelians. Here a solution is possible only in terms of an in- 
scrutable will, capable of effecting out of its own resources dif- 
ferentiations in the absence of any relevant difference. We must 
consequently renounce the possibility of human rationalization of 
divine acts. The problem of choice without preference was indeed 
a shrewdly picked example in support of the position maintained 
by the Islamic theologians in their dispute with the philosophers. 
For this problem does illustrate effectively the thesis of Arabic 
scholasticism that choices made by the divine intellect may be in- 
scrutable in human terms of reference. 

Finally, I should like to stress one other philosophical aspect of 
the concept of randomness: its bearing on the concept of fairness 
in certain situations of choice in which a preferential selection 
must be made in the face of equivalent claims. Let us consider 
this problem of exclusive choice between conflicting but equally 
meritorious claims, assuming that we have a case of two con- 
flicting claims of entirely equal strength to an object that cannot 
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possibly be divided between the claimants, but must go to one or 
another. Precisely because each of the claims is assumed to be 
equally meritorious, it is essential. for fairness to exclude from 
the mechanism of choice, by deliberate and calculated measures, 
consideration of any and all purported “reasons” for preferring 
any particular claimant. Thus no way remains open but to effect 
the choice randomly, for this is the only way in which it can be 
guaranteed that all contesting parties are treated with strict fairness. 

The problem of non-preferential choice, it is clear, can take on 
two forms: (1) selection of one among several (exclusive) alterna- 
tives that are essentially identical as regards their desirability- 
status as objects of possession or realization, i.e., choice without 
preference among the objects involved (the problem of Buridan’s 
Ass); and (2) selection of one among several alternative claim- 
ants, whose claims are indivisible and uncompromisable, and whose 
claims are essentially identical in strength, and must therefore in 


fairness be treated alike, i.e., choice without preference among the 
subjects involved. 


Random selection, as we have seen, constitutes the sole wholly 
satisfactory manner of resolving exclusive choice between 


equivalent claims in a wholly fair and unobjectionable manner. 
Only random, and thus strictly “unreasoned,” choice provided an 
air-tight guarantee that there is no answer forthcoming to the 
question : “Why was this alternative, rather than another selected ?” 
Random choice thus guarantees that the other alternatives might 
just as well (in the strictest of senses) have been designated. 
Where there is no way of predicting the outcome in advance, no 
charge of- preferential treatment can possibly be substantiated. 
Thus random choice affords the appropriate avenue of resolution 
for selection-situations in which considerations of fairness leave 
no other courses of immediate resolution open as acceptable or 
as defensible. 

Various practical uses of random selection—e.g. drawing straws 
to settle cases of official precedence between equivalent claimants, 
or spinning a coin to determine which player is given the opening 
move of a game—could be cited as empirical confirmation of these 
theoretical considerations. I find two of the most noteworthy 
examples to be the following. According to a New York Times 
report (Monday, January 12, 1959, page 6) “chance is the arbiter 
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prescribed by Swedish law for breaking tie votes in Parliament.” 
The report states that “a drawing of lots may decide the fate 
of a controversial pension plan,’ but goes on to observe that 
“legislation by lottery has never yet been necessary on any major 
issue.” Again, when Hawaii was admitted as the fiftieth state of 
the United States and two new senators were elected, random 
devices were used by the Senate to decide which of the two new 
Hawaiian senators would have seniority (by a coin toss), and which 
would serve the longer term (by a card drawing). 

There is much evidence that, in cases of this sort, resolution 
by chance selection is generally regarded as acceptable and indeed 
has acquired the status of customary, official mode of resolution. 
While I have tried to justify the random solution upon purely 
theoretical considerations, I view such historical and sociological 
facts as distinctly relevant and important. For they constitute a 
significant item of empirical evidence in support of the reasonable- 
ness and acceptability of the proposed resolution. 


— — 
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A NOTE ON SARTRE’S POETICS 


Victor ErLicu 
Department of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literatures 
University of Washington 


U’EST-CE QUE LA LITTERATURE (1947), Sartre's 
Q only extended pronouncement on the nature of imaginative 
writing, is a singularly wide-ranging performance. Shuttling as it 
does between ethics and esthetics, between a sui generis sociology 
of literature and political pamphleteering, this spirited essay ven- 
tures time and again beyond the confines of what is commonly 
viewed as literary theory. Characteristically, What Is Literature?’ 
is a topical statement. In line with Sartre’s fundamental distrust of 
abstract “essences” and his preoccupation with the “moment,” the 
inquiry into the nature of literature is couched here largely in 
terms of a specific historical situation—notably of the predicament 
and the responsibilities of the French writer in 1947. 

It would take us too far afield to follow all the twists and turns 
of Sartre’s free-wheeling argument. I should like to pause instead 
before a brief section of What Is Literature? devoted to poetry 
as a mode of discourse. I should add that my main concern here 
will be not with the intrinsic validity of Sartre’s views but with 
the relation they bear to the tenor of modern literary theorizing 
as well as to the more fundamental aspects of Sartre’s Exist- 
entialist doctrine. 

To Sartre, “poetry” and “prose” are two fundamentally different 
attitudes toward language, indeed two divergent frames of mind. 
“Prose,” which belongs in the realm of “action,” treats language 
as a tool, as a vehicle of communication. Conversely, “poets are 
men who refuse to utilize language. . . . The poet has withdrawn 
from language-instrument in a single movement. Once and for 
all he has chosen the poetic attitude which considers words as 
things and not as signs...” (p. 12). 

The prose writer, maintains Sartre, “is in a situation in lan- 
guage, he is invested with words, they are prolongation of his 
meanings, his pincers, his antennae, his spectacles.” Not so with 


Jean-Paul Sartre, What Is Literature? (New York, 1947). 
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a poet: for him “the language is a structure of the external world” 
(p. 13). This somewhat cryptic phrase apparently implies that in 
poetry the word is not a proxy for an object but the smallest unit 
of an autonomous “poetic universe,” whose opaque texture ap- 
proximates, “represents,” or “symbolizes” external, extra-linguistic 
reality. 

“The poetic word,” continues Sartre, “is a microcosm... . And 
when the poet joins several of these microcosms together the case 
is like that of painters when they assemble their colors on the 
canvas. One might say that he is composing a sentence, but that 
is only what it appears to be... . He is creating an object. The 
words-things are grouped by magical associations of fitness and in- 
congruity, like colors and sounds. They attract, repel, and ‘burn’ 
one another, and their association composes the veritable poetic 
unity which is the phrase-object” (p. 14). 

The glitter of Sartre’s critical metaphors should not blind us to 
the far-reaching affinities between the above and some of the 
salient emphases of twentieth-century poetics, be it of Anglo- 
American or the Slavic variety. Indeed such notions as the density 
of verbal texture in poetry, of the autonomous yet reality-like 
poetic “world,” which in Archibald MacLeish’s phrase, is “equal 
to—not true,” have loomed large in The New Criticism, as 
championed by Cleanth Brooks, W. Empson, W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., 
and others, and as ‘codified’ by Wellek and Warren.” Equally, if 
not more striking are the parallels between Sartre’s account of 
poetic discourse and the Slavic Formalist-Structuralist pronounce- 
ments, with their insistence on the sharp functional distinction be- 
tween the referential language of informative prose and the sign- 
oriented language of poetry. Suffice it to mention Roman Jakob- 
son’s definition (1921) of poetry as “an utterance oriented toward 
the mode of expression’”*—in a more recent study Jakobson used 
the phrase “‘self-focussed verbal behavior” ;* or Victor Shklovsky’s 
assertion, made incidentally in the course of a polemic with Leon 
Trotsky: “But [in imaginative literature] the word is not a 
shadow. The word is a thing.”® 


* Theory of Literature (New York, 1942). 

® Noveyshaya russkaya poeziya (as quoted in V. Erlich, Russian Formalism. 
History-Doctrine (The Hague, 1955), p. 156. ; 

*“The Kernel of Comparative Slavic Literature,” Harvard Slavic Studics, 
Lk 

5“O teorit prozy,’ as quoted in V. Erlich, op. cit., p. 157. 
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This is not to imply, to be sure, that Sartre’s views on poetry 
were likely to be directly affected by either the Slavic Formalists 
or the New Critics. Though Sartre could have conceivably been 
aware of the latter—the “Formalist” impact has to be ruled out 
for obvious reasons—it would be spurious to make too much of 
this possibility. For one thing some of the striking convergences 
noted above could be safely attributed to the intellectual Zeitgeist, 
which often makes strange bedfellows. For another, Sartre’s dra- 
matic juxtaposition of poetry and prose calls to mind two French 
literary figures who crystallized the image of literature prevalent 
among Sartre’s generation—notably, Mallarmé and Valéry. 

It was Mallarmé who once told Dégas when the painter com- 
plained of being unable to compose a poem, even though he was 
full of ideas: “One does not make poetry with ideas, but with 
words.” By the same token, it was Valéry who, in his Oxford 
lecture, ““Poésie et pensée abstraite” (1939), quoted the master’s 
dictum with obvious approval, and elaborated this distinction in a 
number of well-wrought essays bearing on the “art of poetry.”® 
He contrasted repeatedly the purely utilitarian and “perishable” 
language of prose—the language which hastens to dissolve as soon 
as its communicative mission is accomplished—with the poetic 
realm, where form is savored for its own sake, where “the density 
of images, figures, consonances, dissonances” becomes an object 
of esthetic contemplation, a source of ever-renewed delight (p. 147). 

To find thinkers as disparate as Sartre and Valéry agreeing on 
so important a matter as “use of poetry” may seem baffling.’ 
Let us not misjudge, however, the nature and scope of this “agree- 
ment.” “Cum duo dicunt idem, non est idem.” This old adage 
applies with a particular force when the fundamental values and 
criteria of the two speakers are as far apart as those of Sartre 
and Valéry. 

Indeed, when Valéry insists on the ~utotelic character of poetry, 
he does so in order to exalt the artful order of the poetic universe 
over the “monotonous disorder of external life” (p. 125). Con- 
versely, when Sartre exempts poetry, along with painting, sculpture, 


°The Collected Works of Paul Valéry, Bollingen Series XLV-7, Vol. 7 
(New York, 1958). 

™When Valéry’s name crops up in What Is Liierature? the tone is un- 
mistakably hostile: ““Valéry, who for twenty-five years had been publishing 
posthumuous works, managed the matter very nicely” (p. 29). 
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and music, from the harsh rigors of commitment, he is motivated 
by his determination to commit the more firmly the prose writer. 
Both Valéry and Sartre differ from a number of modern literary 
theorists, be it Wellek and Warren or the Russian Formalists, in 
that these French writers draw the fundamental distinction not 
between imaginative and non-imaginative writing but between 
“poetry” and all manner of “prose.” Yet once again the under- 
lying assumptions differ widely. Valéry blurs the distinction be- 
tween discursive and artistic prose because from his puristic 
vantage point the status of the novel as an art form appears 
dubious. Sartre does the same because he is anxious to turn the 
novel and the drama, along with journalism and philosophy, into 
vehicles for social change. For Valéry, as for Verlaine, everything 
which is not “poetry” is “mere” literature. (“Et tout le reste est 
littérature.” ) It often seems that for Sartre everything which is 
not “prose” is “mere” verse. 

In Sartre’s brand of Existentialism there is little room for the 
detachment of M. Teste. The key terms in Sartre are commitment, 
action, responsibility. Man is what he does. He defines himself by 
his attempts to change his environment, to transcend his “con- 
dition.” The task of the contemporary writer—the articulate and 
dramatically effective user of language—is to assert man’s funda- 
mental freedom by an exercise of human “negativity,” by saying 
a resounding “no” to the status quo, by unmasking the moral 
bankruptcy of bourgeois society. Clearly, this crucial “action by 
disclosure” is the responsibility and the domain of “prose.” But 
if so, poetry, which presumably recoils upon itself and contemplates 
its medium instead of “projecting” it into the human situation, 
runs the danger of being labeled a mode of esthetic narcissism 
or escapism. 

Now Sartre has never put it thus, but he came perilously close 
to doing so. No wonder the impression has prevailed that he is 
unsympathetic to poetry. “Sartre est étranger a la poésie,” main- 
tains M. Leiris, the author of a preface to Sartre’s study of Baude- 
laire, “et parfois d’une raideur singuliere envers ceux qui en sont 
les tenants particuliers.’’® 

In What Is Literature? Sartre attempts to refute this charge. 
“T am accused of detesting it [poetry]; the proof, so they say, 


§ Baudelaire (Paris, 1947). 
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is that Les temps modernes publishes very few poems. On the con- 
trary, that is the proof that we like it” (p. 11). Once again Sartre 
scores a debating point, while the basic question remains un- 
resolved. We are left wondering whether Sartre’s reluctance to 
“drag” poetry into the political battlefield is dictated by solicitude 
for poetic values or rather by his conviction that poetry is too 
flimsy and self-involved to be of much use on the firing line. 
Moreover, what is at issue here is not whether Sartre “dislikes” 
poetry® but whether his doctrine actually relegates the poet to a 
marginal status. To put it differently, does not the view of poetry 
outlined above imply fundamentally the irrelevance of the poetic 
act to human enterprise as envisaged by a Sartrian? 

The section of Sartre’s essay from which the above quotations 
are drawn fails to provide a clear answer to this query. Sartre’s 
discussion of poetry is brief to the point of being cryptic. It is as 
if the author were anxious to get the subject out of the way in 
order to bring to bear all the impressive resources of his rhetoric 
on the paramount problem of the nature and the uses of “prose.” 
The human import of modern poetry receives a more explicit 
treatment in an extended footnote to Chapter I of What Is Lit- 
erature ?*° 

In this suggestive if singularly abstract passage, Sartre elab- 
orates the theme broached in the main body of the essay, that of 
an organic connection between contemporary poetry—Sartre makes 
it clear that his argument is specifically geared to the modern 
situation—and the “crisis of language” that set in at the be- 
ginning of the century. “Poetic language,” maintains Sartre, “rises 
out of the ruins of prose. If it is true that the word is a betrayal 
and that communication is impossible, then each word by itself 
recovers its individuality and becomes an instrument of our de- 
feat and a receiver of the incommunicable” (p. 36). 

Yet modern poetry does more than bear witness to the modern 
failure of communication. It dramatizes “human defeat in general.” 
“Poetry is a case of a winner losing. If one absolutely wishes to 


*In fact, some passages in What Is Literature? ; Baudelaire; and Saint 
Genét, Comédien et Martyr seem to indicate that Sartre is not insensitive 
to poetic stimuli. 

” Note 4 seems to be something of an afterthought: It was not included 
in the first version of Qu’est-ce que la littérature? which was serialized in 
Les temps modernes. The note appeared for the first time in the book edi- 
tion, Situations, II, in 1948. 
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speak of the commitment of the poet, let us say that he is the 
man who commits himself to lose.” “He [the poet] is certain of 
the total defeat of the human enterprise and arranges to fail in 
his own life in order to bear witness to human defeat in general” 
(p. 37). Sartre’s aphoristic and vaguely oracular manner makes 
it difficult to treat the above as analytical propositions susceptible 
of close critical scrutiny. Offhand, Sartre’s sweeping generaliza- 
tions appear to mix shrewd insights with eloquent half-truths. 
The turn-of-the century myth of the “poéte maudit,” Rimbaud’s 
or the Surrealist’s notion of the “dérangement of senses,” Mal- 
larmé’s reaching toward “silence” as the ultimate poetic value: 
all these “absolutely modern” trends and emphases are grist for 
Sartre’s mill. At the same time, Sartre’s deceptively neat dich- 
otomies are vulnerable on several counts. Thus it could be inter- 
posed that not all significant modern poetry has been defeatist 
(Boris Pasternak is only the most recent case in point) ; that as 
a theme the breakdown of normal communication has loomed at 
least as large in modern prose as it has in modern poetry (eg., 
Kafka, Camus, Ionesco) ; and that in spite of his hostility to French 
Surrealism, amply exemplified in What Is Literature? Sartre has 
absorbed uncritically some Surrealist notions about new verse and 
thus equated the typical with the extreme. (To put it in Exist- 
entialist terms, Sartre insists on viewing the modern poem in 
terms of an extreme verbal situation, be it Mallarmé’s “silence” 
or the Dadaist Jabberwocky.) It could be further argued that the 
differentia of poetry, modern or otherwise, lie not in its unwill- 
ingness or inability to communicate but in its capacity to dramatize 
the medium above and beyond the call of mere communication. 
Yet, once again, our principal concern is not with the essential 
soundness of Sartre’s dicta, but with the bearing they seem to have 
on the status of poetry within the Sartrian universe of discourse. 
Viewed in this light, the above discussed postscriptum warrants 
a seemingly paradoxical conclusion: it is precisely Sartre’s pro- 
clivity to define poetry in purely negative terms (such as defeat, 
failure, ruin, disintegration) that argues for the ultimate human 
import of poetic creation. “Human enterprise,” says Sartre, “has 
two aspects: it is both success and failure” (p. 36). Now, there is 
hardly any question but that in Sartre’s philosophical writings 
more heed was paid to the overwhelming possibility if not in- 
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evitability of failure than to the slim chance of success. The matter 
is far from simple, since the Sartrian doctrine has encompassed 
some of Marx’s fundamentally optimistic vision. As a publicist, 
as a leading spokesman of French radical intelligentsia, Sartre is 
committed to positive social goals which are often couched in quasi- 
Marxist terms. He lacks, however, the orthodox Marxist’s un- 
shakable faith in the advent of classless society. In Sartre’s most 
characteristic philosophical pronouncements Heidegger’s pessimism 
triumphs almost invariably over Marx’s social utopianism. In this 
murky world freedom appears not only as the assertion of human 
dignity but also as a tragic burden, a source of metaphysical 
“anguish.” But if our most fateful choices are made in the dark, 
if the individual’s lot is ultimately isolation and loneliness, does 
not poetry, which allegedly is best equipped to dramatize this 
predicament, reach into the very core of the human condition? 

One may further inquire if the case for the importance of poetry 
implicit in Sartre’s small-print meanderings could not be stated 
in more positive terms. “Poetry is a case of a winner losing.” 
At one level this means that poetry sees defeat lurking behind 
every victory. But is it not possible to interpret this phrase as 
meaning, at another level, that the poetic act wrests victory from 
every defeat ; that man’s capacity to transmute human failure into 
poetic beauty, to superimpose a pattern, an order, an esthetic 
discipline upon the chaotic precariousness of “practical” endeavor, 
is a triumph for human freedom and an act of self-transcendence ? 

Yet, on second thought, we had better stop here. One is never 
sure as to how positive a claim Sartre is prepared to make for the 
poetic imagination. In her illuminating study, Sartre, A Romantic 
Rationalist,“ Iris Murdoch correctly points out that Sartre’s atti- 
tude toward art is fundamentally ambivalent. A sophisticated man 
of letters, Sartre readily admits that the “disciplined character of 
esthetic utterance” inspires a respect for freedom (p. 73). Yet as 
an impassioned champion of commitment, he cannot help being 
wary of esthetic contemplation, with its potentiality for “self- 
enchantment” if not self-deception, with its tendency to enhance 
the “inertia of consciousness” and to weaken the urge to act. 

It may not be too much to say that Sartre’s implicit poetics is 
impaled on the horns of this insoluble dilemma. 


™ (New Haven, 1953.) 
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HE Prince of Darkness is nothing if not Protean. Historically 
he appears in many roles—as the horned god, the tempter, 
the adversary, the magician, even the buffoon. We have known him 
as Lucifer, Belail, Ahriman, Apollyon. For the educated but un- 
professional Christian of eighteenth and nineteenth century Eng- 
land the Satanic image seems to have crystallized out of literature 
and ‘art; he formed his impressions of the Evil One as well as of 
Paradise and the Divine Persons largely upon Milton’s extensions 
of Holy Writ. Some features of Milton’s image, apparent enough 
to our fathers, have blurred for the present generation; and it is 
with one of these, Satan as scientist, that I am now concerned. 
The neighborhood moralist who describes the hydrogen bomb as a 
work of the devil does so in consequence of an ancient tradition 
embedded in the folkways if not the collective unconscious of 
western man. Satan is assigned the role of not simply the author 
of evil but the author of evil as a form of knowledge, more partic- 
ularly, of scientific knowledge. It may be traced in the histories 
of Satan by Paul Carus and Maximilian Rudwin.’ Popular re- 
ligious superstition has for centuries identified Satan one way 
or another with technological progress as well as with occult or 
iorbidden learning. From the time of the thirteenth century 
Catharists and the Manichees, Satan has not been merely destruc- 
tive and negative but perversely creative; and his creativity has 
almost always been exercised in modifying the processes of the 
physical world—which is at least one definition of applied science. 
Indeed, the history of science reveals that unusual efforts to master 
the secrets of nature have often been regarded as a disturbance of 
*This essay expands a paper read in 1958 at a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in New York. It has been completed under a grant 
from the University of Oregon Research Council. 
‘Paul Carus, The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil (Chicago, 


1900) ; Maximilian J. Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature (Chi- 
cago, 1931). 
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order, and not merely the order of vested interests—in spite of re- 
peated official assurance that Nature was the Book of God’s Works 
in which all men were encouraged to read. The smallpox vaccina- 
tion provides a celebrated example; and even today wholesale 
extermination of vermin by one federal or state agency is decried 
by another as upsetting the supposed balance of nature, a biological 
metaphor of inescapable metaphysical implication. Perhaps we all 
live on Stupidity Street. 

In every generation since the Renaissance, Christian humanists 
who would have disdained to recognize a personal Satan as the im- 
mediate agent of disastrous inventions did see a spirit of Satanism 
impelling men to seek and exploit vain wisdom. Howard Schultz’s 
study of vain wisdom in the seventeenth century and Paul Kocher’s 
of science and religion in the sixteenth suggest that from one point 
of view ultimate evil was often resolved, correctly or not, into 
acceptance or rejection of Satan’s proffered learning—as Christ 
rejects it in Paradise Regained, though without the limitations 
Milton imposed upon his protagonist.* Anti-intellectualism in one 
of its aspects is anti-Satanism. The limits of knowledge originally 
set against vain speculation in theology were later invoked, un- 
easily and often indirectly, against the moderation of man’s lot 
by officious manipulation of nature. I propose here to illustrate 
how this assumption of Satan’s hand in the advance of science 
and technology appears in Paradise Lost, and, as an extension 
of Milton’s influence closer to our own time, in John Martin’s 
nineteenth century mezzotint illustrations for certain of its scenes. 
The paradox of anti-intellectualism in both only seems a real 
contradiction. 


I 


It is first necessary to understand Satan as force, in the common 
Christian view a dependent negative force contesting God’s inde- 
pendent positive force. Twentieth century Christians require 
remedial reading in Manicheeism to comprehend an alternative, 
and it is here that Carus and Rudwin especially come to our aid. 
In the annals of orthodox Christianity, the central Satanic quality 


? Howard Schultz, Milton and Forbidden Knowledge (New York, 1955) ; 
Paul Kocher, Science and Religion in Elizabethan England (San Marino, 
Calif., 1953). 
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is power; and the struggle for power is the common denominator 
of nearly all accounts of Satan I have seen by social and moral 
philosophers, theologians, and literary historians. The long his- 
tory of magic and experimental science, of the occult, of witch- 
craft testifies not only to the identification of Satan with these con- 
trols or perversions of nature but to his primary desire—power. 
Satan has often been thought of historically as present in any 
activity which contravenes, or seems to contravene, physical laws 
or accepted theories about the operations of nature. The common 
man’s assumption that Satan possessed a power not bound by 
nature was never held as dogma by Roman Catholicism or by 
educated Renaissance Protestantism. In fact, to the refornied 
Church that kind of power would be miraculous, and for it the 
age of miracles was officially past. As Paul Kocher and others 
show, the orthodox theological position from Aquinas forward was 
that Satan could do nothing with nature except by natural means; 
indeed, he was in this only a superior kind of scientist. This view 
is familiar enough from Scot’s Discoverie oj Witchcraft. All ap- 
parently supernatural phenomena could be explained by natural 
causes, if only one had had Satan’s long experience with nature 
and with evil men. But there co-existed another conception, an- 
other role. The Satan of Manicheeism and the Satan of Jacob 
Boehme were conceived as creators; Boehme suggests that Satan 
wanted to leave Heaven so that he might create—might by power 
be a power equal to God.* Creativity was for him a process of 
becoming. 

The two views survive in many literary treatments, and there 
are even “good” devils who aid man. Whether Satan is considered 
a first cause (a creator) or a worker through natural causes (a 
scientist), one feature emerges in the highest temptations by Satan. 
Power or the illusion of power through knowledge is always the 
ultimate offer ; and since power-knowledge commonly derives from 
the control of human and natural forces, it is often associated with 
science. Marlowe’s Faustus begins with a query about cosmology 
which Mephistophilis answers feebly; but Faustus’ goal soon ap- 
pears as not knowledge or science per se but power. Satan’s 
temptation of Eve is a temptation to power; the knowledge im- 


® See chapters 13-14 of The Aurora by Jacot Boehme, trans. John Sparrow 
(London, 1914), pp. 309-383. 
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parted by the tree will enable her to rise in the scale of being as 
he has risen and to make herself the equal of Adam or his superior. 
The Faustian motif in Hawthorne as described by William Stein 
culminates in Rappacini’s lust for domination through the sinister 
perversion of science in a garden where a new Adam and Eve are 
destroyed.* Thus it seems clear that the growing skepticism which 
finally banished Satan from seventeenth century meteorology did 
not reach popular or literary belief; and the poets and novelists 
retained him as an applied scientist. Image long outlives original 
function. Milton carefully credits him with the invention of gun- 
powder ; and John Martin illustrates his interpretation of Milton’s 
hell with figures from the industrial technology of the early nine- 
teenth century. The Urizen of Blake and the Satan of Whitman’s 
deific square are symbols of free-force. Even Toynbee in his vision 
of history defines Satan as force, the impetus propelling history 
through its rhythms of rise and fall, of conquest and defeat. 
Milton was not the first to credit Satan with the invention of 
gunpowder, the most spectacular contrived natural force of the 
modern world. For a single example, one need only look at John 
Swan’s Speculum Mundi (1643), which quotes as an earlier au- 
thority, Caspar Peucer’s continuation of Carion’s chronicle: “That 
raging kind of engine & tormenting torture (which from the sound 
we call a bombard) was found out by a Monk, the devil being the 
chiefest engineer or master-workman.’* But Milton’s treatment 
of the episode keeps the superstition alive as part of the war in 
Heaven, itself a literary and exegetical development from Scriptural 
hints. The qualities and actions of Satan and his cohorts define 
Milton’s continuance of the attitude toward science that I have 
been describing. As an anti-Christ, the Satan of Paradise Lost 
appears in circumstances and functions that complicate him beyond 
mere negative force. He is almost the left hand of God, almost 
identical with the Son, the right hand. His exploits and his 
journeys are balanced against the Son’s. The parallels between 
the divine trinity and the infernal one of Satan, Sin, and Death, 
like the conception of Satan as a distorted mirror image of Christ, 
are now commonplace in Milton criticism. Satan asserts, though 


‘William B. Stein, Hawthorne’s Faust: a Study of the Devil Archetype 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1953), pp. 148-149. 
* Page 301. 
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he cannot exercise to his will, the irresistible creative and modify- 
ing power of the mind as its own place, able to make a Heaven 
of Hell, a Hell of Heaven; and it is worth noting that a watchful 
Church condemned this scientistic solipsism as heretical. He 
generates Sin and Death as creations parallel to God’s forming 
Adam and Eve. He builds Pandemonium through his agents, 
whom Arnold Stein sees, and I think properly, as fragmentations 
of Satan; and Sin even calls him the author and architect of the 
causeway from Hell to the world.’ In Paradise Regained, Satan 
strengthens his temptation to the kingdoms of the world by offering 
to show the inside of houses at a distance through what Milton 
calls his “aerie Microscope.” Not only is Satan communicated to 
us through the imagery of pseudo-science, as I have elsewhere sug- 
gested ; he is a scientist himself. Mammon leading the miners in 
Hell is Satan as industrial technologist. 

The creation of gunpowder occurs in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost after the first day’s defeat of the evil angels. Satan recalls to 
his legions what everyone in Heaven knew, and then instructs 
them in the perversion of this knowledge. Beneath the soil of 
Heaven lay the “materials dark and crude,/ Of spiritous and 
fierie spume, till toucht/ With Heavns ray, and temperd they 
shoot forth / So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light’”—the 
flowers, gems, and gold. Those materials, he says, “in thir dark 
Nativitie the Deep / Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame” ; 
and Raphael, who is reporting this to Adam, interrupts himself 
to moralize: “In future dayes, if Malice should abound, / Some 
one intent on mischief, or inspir’d / With devlish machinations 
might devise / Like instrument to plague the Sons of men / For 
sin, on warr and mutual slaughter bent.’’ The process of inven- 
tion here might stand as a model for subsequent identification of 
Satan with applied science destructive to man. The fallen angels 
turned up “Wide the Celestial soile, and saw beneath / Th’ 
originals of Nature in their crude / Conception; Sulphurous and 
Nitrous Foame / They found, they mingl’d, and with suttle 
Art, /Concocted and adusted they reduc’d / To blackest grain, 
and into store convey’d.” Satanic intervention, capitalizing upon 


®See Merritt Y. Hughes, “ ‘Myself am Hell,’” MP, LIV (1956), 80-94; 
and Don Cameron Allen, MLN, LXXI (1956), 325. 

7 Arnold Stein, Answerable Style (Minneapolis, 1953), pp. 50-51. 

® See my Milton and Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 
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the possibilities inherent in blameless matter, can miscreate, can 
divert the growth of matter into evil. The whole passage is an 
image of evil power gained by modifying the processes of nature 
away from some divinely approved order into disorder. 


II 


Francis Klingender and other cultural historians document the 
nineteenth century equivalent of this in the fear engendered by 
the application of science to industry, a fear symbolized by Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein, that science might become the master and 
destroyer of man.® The dark Satanic mills of Blake reappear in 
John Martin’s 1827 illustrations for Paradise Lost; they reinforce 
the identification of evil with applied science and depict hell in 
the image of modern industry. 

But first a word about John Martin (1789-1854) drawn from 
the studies of Thomas Balston, Ruthven Todd, and C. H. Collins 
Baker.’° Blake and Doré have too long diverted attention from 
Martin’s spectacular mezzotints. Where Blake excels in religious 
insight and in adapting design to spiritual content, and Doré 
(who learned something about settings from Martin) in defining 
anthropomorphic evil, Martin outdoes both in his apocalyptic 
visions of the sublime and in his representations of the scale of 
Milton’s conceptions. 

Martin was one of four brothers, none of them distinguished 
for placid lives or completely rational deportment. The eldest, Wil- 
liam, printed 200 pamphlets on his exploits, his inventions, and 
his philosophy—most of them visionary, irrational, and half- 
paranoid. Richard, the second brother, wrote pamphlets on per- 
petual motion. Jonathan, the third, after many divergences from 
conventional behavior, announced publicly his intention of burn- 
ing down the York Minster as a rebuke to the beef-eating, wine- 
bibbing clergy; and he very nearly succeeded. On February 1, 


®Francis D. Klingender, Art and the Industrial Revolution (London, 
1947), p. 103. 

T am obliged for a few details to the earliest full-length biography, 
Mary L. Pendered, John Martin, Painter, His Life and Times (New York, 
1924); but most of the information here derives from Thomas Balston, 
John Martin, 1789-1854, His Life and Works (London, 1947); Ruthven 
Todd, “The Imagination of John Martin,” Tracks in the Snow (London, 
1946), pp. 94-122; and C. H. Collins Baker, “Some Illustrators of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (1688-1850) ,” The Library, 5th ser., III (1948), 1-21, 101-119. 
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1829, he set fire to 131 feet of the main roof. John, known as 
“Mad John Martin,” became the boldest and most sensational 
history painter of his time. He was also a fertile projector of 
such reforms as improved sewage systems and coal mine ventila- 
tion. He burst into fame with his Belshazzar’s Feast, exhibited 
first in 1821, an cil larger than 5 by 8 feet. Thenceforward he was 
the subject of a kind of controversy well !:snown in nineteenth 
century art history; the critics damned him and the crowds 
flocked to see his pictures. Macaulay, Ruskin, and others termed 
his mode fraudulent, his sense of color infantile, and his composi- 
tion uninteresting. They also said he could not draw. The chief 
trouble, however, seems to be that Martin rejected the conventions 
-of contemporary painting of history, which required idealized 
figures in whose faces all might read the dominant emotions and 
motives assigned by reports of the historical event depicted. Mar- 
tin made his human figures too small to express attitudes in facial 
expressions; so he effected those through stylized, almost Blakean 
gestures. He also multiplied the few bystanders usually present 
into throngs. Further, he produced, instead of the few Greek 
columns against a backdrop, an almost infinite elaboration and 
complication of architecture. Finally, he selected subjects which 
permitted him to envelop the whole scene in a nightmare of storm 
and elemental fury. Such are his Deluge, his Fall of Babylon, his 
Burning of Tyre and his pictures of Judgment Day. Belshazzar’s 
Feast is described by Thomas Balston as undoubtedly containing 
“a more detailed, more complicated, more original display of 
architecture than any previous work.”" 

Before discussing Martin’s illustrations of Paradise Lost, we 
should remark a return in Milton criticism to one of the elements 
of the poem which in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries con- 
tributed to its reputation as an achievement in the sublime and 
which John Martin captured in his designs. Marjorie Nicolson, 
Don Cameron Allen, and Arnold Stein have revealed much about 
Milton’s sense of space and—pace Eliot—his visual imagination.” 
Another writer has shown, I trust once and for all, that Milton 


1 Balston, p. 56. 

® Marjorie Nicolson, “Milton and the Telescope,” ELH, If (1935), 1-32, 
and The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, 1950), pp. 163-164 et passim; 
Don Cameron Allen, The Harmonious Vision (Baltimore, 1954), pp. 95- 
109; Arnold Stein, pp. 151-153. 
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conceived of his geocentric universe in Paradise Lost as enormous 
and not as a tight ‘ittle cosmos released into infinity by Coper- 
nicus.'* If we have time for a footnote, it remains to mention 
Sergei Eisenstein, that scholar among cinematographers, whose 
book The Film Sense anxiyzes as montage the audio-visual effects 
of Milton’s battle scenes, which he breaks down into shooting 
scripts, showing an identical number of lines and shots and con- 
cluding that there is much instruction for his profession in Milton’s 
management of movement and spatial effects.’ It is with precisely 
these elements that Martin was engaged; and it was no accident 
that De Mille used Martin’s designs for some scenes of his Biblical 
films. Martin looked not for particular incidents to be presented 
in montage, but for subjects suitable to his vision of the sublime: 
He deals in vast distances and tremendous perspectives; and as 
one critic observes, we cannot escape a sense of pity for the 
human beings dwarfed in almost every picture by the tremendous 
universe around them or by the architectural masses which assert 
at once their strength and their weakness. His imagination was as 
taken with space and a visual rendering of it as Milton’s was. 
Martin came to the mezzotints of Paradise Lost after his close 
attention to scale and the representation of distances in the Fall 
of Babylon (1819), an oil 5 feet by 8, and Belshazzar’s Feast.'® 
The stupendous geometrical and architectural relations here mani- 
fest at once the extraordinary originality of Martin’s perspective 
drawing and its part in his conception of the sublime. Martin’s own 
pamphlet on the painting testifies how scrupulously he worked out 
proportions. From the size of one figure he shows that the hall 
is a mile long. It is not surprising that he turned to Paradise Lost 
and Satan. Martin was interested in the sublime, a quality long 
attributed to both the poem and its antagonist. As Klingender says 
in his Art and the Industrial Revolution, Milton’s Satan “‘was 
readily accepted [by artists] as the symbol of the new scientific 
forces in society because he embodied intelligence, ingenuity and 
science in the cosmic struggle and was at the same time a symbol 


® Milton and Science. 

“Sergei M. Eisenstein, The Film Sense, trans. Jay Leyda (New York, 
1942), pp. 58-59. 

“ Martin’s twenty-four mezzotints were completed in two sizes by 1827 
and issued in twelve monthly parts in each of four editions, two with each 
set (Balston, p. 98). I have used slides of the larger set furnished by the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 
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of man’s self-destruction and inevitable doom.’’* The threat was 
repeatedly expressed in Martin’s imagery, as though the achieve- 
ments of nineteenth century technology were necessarily appro- 
priate to Satan. 

The fall of the angels into Hell, as conceived by Martin, occurs 
through a split in huge and looming rocks that seems ready as it 
is in the poem to close about Satan and his host. Martin studied 
geology and illustrated a book on it as well as a book of trees. 
One design for Paradise Lost, the expulsion scene, contains a 
dinosaur. In the illustration of the demons on the burning lake, 
immensity and the smothering cope of Hell are both felt ; and the 
distant and unapproachable light which is a dominant feature is a 
ubiqtitous symbol in Martin for the Satan’s lost happiness and 
lasting pain. One critic sees in these renderings of Hell Martin’s 
own recollection of the horrors of the flooded coal mine. Similarly, 
the mezzotint of the hollow deep of Hell that resounded at Satan’s 
call makes that space a vortex into which he is drawn, and Martin 
creates the same effect as before of limitless horizontal space and 
smothering vertical imprisonment. The resemblances between this 
scene and some contemporary aquatints of coal mines are ir- 
resistible; and Martin’s industrial location of Satan is unmis- 
takable; his residence is an adjunct of the scientific advance. 

Martin’s Pandemonium is the first of the stupendous archi- 
tectural masterpieces in the twenty-four illustrations for Paradise 
Lost. The “sinister immensity” of the edifice derives from its 
eye-like windows rigidly focused and from our inescapable im- 
pression of a couched animal, a waiting Sphinx. Nora Monckton 
has remarked that the influence of Martin’s Egyptian architec- 
ture here and elsewhere was so strong as to displace Gothic for 
a time in some railway and bridge design, notably in both terminals 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the Clifton suspension 
bridge, the viaduct at Hanwell, and the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
of 1846-1850."" 

In depicting the causeway from Hell to the world Martin drew 
once more upon industry for a basic image he could translate into 
his own idiom of horror. He was much interested in the Thames 


# Klingender, pp. 103-104. 
“Architectural Backgrounds in the Pictures of John Martin,” Archi- 
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Tunnel, begun in 1824, while he was at work on these mezzotints ; 
and he had himself proposed all sorts of aqueducts and viaducts 
for the relief of pollution of the Thames. Nothing in the text of 
Paradise Lost requires a tunnel, but Martin’s imagination did; 
and Klingender prints an aquatint of the tunnel in the same 
cylinder-perspective.’® 

Martin’s most striking illustration reveals his willingness, despite 
his own promotion of technological advance, to associate Satan 
with it. In the poem Satan at the opening of Book II sits exalted 
in the midst of a Pandemonium lighted by “many a row / Of 
Starry Lamps and blazing Cressets fed / With Naphtha and 
Asphaltus.” In Martin’s picture this great rotunda is illuminated 
by row on row of huge gas-light chandeliers. These particulars are 
not accidental. They establish the continuing literary and artistic 
identification of Satan with science, and especially with applied 
science. However unsophisticated the notion may seem to a 
generation from which a personal Satan has been exiled, historically 
Satan has long been thought a prince of delusive light as well as 
of darkness. The problem of good and evil and the relation of sci- 
ence and literary exploitation of science to it become, in this special 
view, a question of not simply rejection or acceptance of Satan’s 
proffered knowledge. That commitment has in our cultural de- 
velopment already been made. We have to take the knowledge, 
no matter how offered, as Milton and Martin had to take it. But 
we have learned too much to equate science with evil. Nor did 
Milton or Martin insist upon an absolute equation. 

If we look back for a moment to Paradise Lost, we will recall 
Milton’s Christian humanist attitude toward knowledge. No one, 
I trust, any longer supposes that Milton elected the geocentric 
system for his universe as a rebuke to Copernican vain wisdom 
or false philosophy. Raphael presents the heliocentric theory as 
an honest alternative but reduces both systems below the prime 
wisdom, which for Adam as for Milton was to discover God’s 
design for man and to conform to it freely. Satan is presented as 
a scientist, but so is God, the one striving to bring good out of 
evil, the other its opposite. The difference in roles of Satan and 
Adam in regard to the laws and operations of nature exemplifies 

*Klingender, p. 194. Several of Martin’s illustrations for Paradise Lost 
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this. Adam is encouraged by Raphael to continue his education in 
natural forces and natural laws; for as in marriage so in all things 
God and nature well understood bid the same. Satan’s role is 
corruptive and perverse; he would educate nature to his own 
purposes; and since he is evil, his every act is evil. In the famous 
passage on the composition of the sun, Satan is equated with the 
alchemists who try to short-cut and accelerate the slow develop- 
ment of gold and who are condemned because their scientific inter- 
ests are not theocentric; for in Milton’s view the alchemists did 
not have as their goal the greater honor and glory of God. It is 
difficult to imagine Milton’s setting any other goal in a poem on 
the fall and regeneration of man. 

I have elsewhere suggested a resolution of Milton’s apparently 
contradictory attitude toward science as his generation knew it.’ 
Science and what we would call pseudo-scientific lore was a vast 
metaphor, like classical mythology or secular history. It offered a 
set of images and narratives and moral symbols on which poetry 
might draw or improvise. The neo-Plinyism of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance which permeated hexameral commentaries and 
belles-letters alike abounded in splinter-pictures of a cosmos in 
which later the end of learning would be to repair the ruins of 
our first parents. In his manipulation of the images provided by 
science, Milton obviously and accurately subscribed to a literary 
and religious tradition about Satan as an evil scientist for the 
same reason that he used the geocentric system of the universe. 
Both were established metaphors ; and even Milton’s most rapacious 
detractors have conceded that a post-lapsarian poem about a pre- 
lapsarian cosmos is of necessity figurative, indirect, analogous, 
metaphorical. In short, Milton could include Satan in a traditional 
relation to science without condemning science because he dif- 
ferentiated Satan’s role in science from Adam’s and because sci- 
ence was an imagery for maintaining a metaphorical and narrative 
relativism alongside a moral absolutism. 

So much for Milton. As for John Martin, there is no incon- 
sistency in his portrayal of Satan and his personal efforts at the 
advancement of science and technology. Just as he saw with an 
artist’s eye the poet’s concern for space and movement, he saw 
what industrial technology could do and was doing to the human 
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spirit; and he pictured Satan and hell in its images. I have men- 
tioned his love of geology and his many projects for purification 
of the Thames, for mine lamps, and for coal mine ventilation. His 
goal was certainly not theocentric; for although he was interested 
in religious subjects he was not orthodox nor like his brothers 
William and Jonathan fanatical or evangelical. He was not arguing 
the problem of science as good or evil in his illustrations to Para- 
dise Lost; but one detail of his final scene, the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from the garden, declares his association of scientific dis- 
covery with potential good as well as with present evil. The Courts 
of God which Martin conceived to illustrate Book III are as 
spectacularly engineered as Pandemonium; the same principles of 
architectural perspective are employed as in the representation 
of evil. 

In his last illustration, surely one of the most awe-inspiring 
of treatments of the expulsion, Martin’s special talents have full 
range. The cold, sharp rendering of the lanscape creates a feeling 
of desolation and remoteness. The deep recession characteristic of 
Martin’s perspective is enforced by opposed diagonals. An effect 
of chaos and struggle derives from diagonal directions in conflict, 
from the broken light patterns of clouds to the gate of Paradise, 
paralleled by the lines of the serpent, of a shaft of lightning, and 
of the river. For once Martin’s rough-hewn figures are unified 
with the architectural features, and their smallness here particularly 
intimates human frailty in contrast to the massive strength of the 
rocks, natural symbols in this context for God or the Redeemer 
and proleptically for his church. A stag and a lion are present 
as conventional figures of the solitude and the violence that await 
in the world. Clouds of hope are distant (behind the farthest moun- 
tains), but they are an image of promise. An agonized dead tree 
at the left suggests the fatal symbol that marshals them the way 
that they are going; it implies at once arms twisted in supplica- 
tion, the coils of the serpent, and by inescapable association the 
tree that will redeem the human race. In the distance is a dinosaur. 
For his symbol of the potential development of the outside world 
Martin chose an animal whose very existence asserted the achieve- 
ment of science. Its presence in this illustration is as arbitrary and 
in a sense as outrageous as the gas-chandeliers of Pandemonium. 
But it indicates, I think, Martin’s attitude toward good and evil 
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in its relation to technological advance. He depicts the horrors of 
Hell in the image of modern industry, and he continues the con- 
ventional association of Satan and science. But he understood that 
traditional identification with a difference, as Milton did. Satan 
is indeed rendered in images of industrial technology; but these 
are symbols of power diverted from good into evil, even as other 
symbols in Paradise Lost expressed the same perversion of force. 
In this respect as in the representation of the tremendous scale of 
Milton’s universe, Martin’s version of the poem qualifies his 
illustrations for the ideal in this branch of art, the interpretation of 
a text in answerable style. Ultimately, if the opportunities afforded 
by literature and art are taken, the image of Satan the scientist 
in both poet and painter may achieve recognition even in an age 
of science as a conception quite as morally realistic and complex 
as its own. And our conception of science itself should mature 
by that recognition. 
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SCAR WILDE is often thought of as a peculiar fusion of 

the dandy, the aesthete, and the artist who was publicly 
immoral. Indeed, Wilde himself fostered the idea that he com- 
bined the dandy like Disraeli and the aesthete like Gautier; and 
he suffered the peculiar fate, which he self-consciously celebrated 
in De Profundis, of becoming, par excellence for two continents, 
the immoral artist, a kind of Victorian Byron—who got caught. 
But he is rarely thought to belong, as I think he does quite justly, 
to two other traditions—that of the defender of poetry, like 
Sidney or Shelley, and that of the witty man who has sprezzatura, 
like Etherege or Lord Chesterfield. 


| 


It is a commonplace that every age has to defend poetry and 
that every age somehow finds the defenders it needs. In a sense, 
too, every work of art implicitly defends the life of the imagina- 
tion and defends it in the most persuasive of all possible ways: 
that is, by embodying it. Thus every comedy ultimately celebrates 
the comic view of things whatever else it ostensibly does; and 
every tragedy exalts the tragic way of life. But in many of the 
crucial periods of human culture certain writers found it necessary 
to dedicate themselves to a special defense of imaginative writing. 
The greatest defenders are well known: Aristotle, Longinus, 
Dante, Sidney, Dryden, the Schlegels, Shelley, Coleridge, and 
Arnold. Though Oscar Wilde never produced any defense as care- 
fully considered as Sidney’s or as popular as Shelley’s, he is im- 
portant, culturally, both as a person and as a writer because much 
of his work was dedicated to, and much of his power was expended 
in, defending poetry from what seemed to him the most extensive 
and crushing attack it had ever been subjected to. 
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How crushing Wilde felt this attack to be is best revealed in 
“The Soul of Man under Socialism,” which is itself one of his 
several defenses of the life of art. Here he makes clear that the 
chief enemy is new to the attack on poetry. The old enemies— 
princes, patrons, the Church, Puritans, Barbarians—had been strong 
enough, but none of them had the strength that the latest enemy 
—the Public—has. Princes tyrannized only over bodies ; the Church 
only over souls; but the People are the worst despots of all: they 
tyrannize over body and soul alike. And the people are so much 
more powerful than any former enemy of the artist because they 
can—and invariably do—call on all of the power of modern 
journalism. Wilde’s witticism has proved too true: “In old days 
men had the rack. Now they have the press.” And under the 
enormous weight of this new authority, “a compound of prejudice, 
stupidity, cant, and twaddle,” what kind of art can breathe for 
long? So powerful is journalism now that it has eaten up the 
other three estates, as Wilde makes clear in his famous remark: 
“The Lords Temporal say nothing, the Lords Spiritual have noth- 
ing to say, and the House of Commons has nothing to say and 
says it. We are dominated by Journalism. In America the Presi- 
dent reigns for four years, and Journalism governs for ever.” 
That “monstrous and ignorant thing that is called Public Opinion” 
is most evil when it tries to control thought or art. In art what- 
ever is new is invariably damned as unintelligible; whatever is 
true is thought to be immoral. According to Wilde, one unfortunate 
consequence of such inevitable and deserved contempt for the 
public is that a real artist becomes suspicious that his work is 
unworthy of him when he discovers it to be intelligible to, or 
popular with, the public. 

Nor was Wilde simply against the opinion of the mass of people. 
He was wise enough to see that entrenched educated opinion 
{which is drawn from what art has been) can be just as con- 
stricting to the artist as the opinion of an uneducated journalist 
who gives the public what it wants to read. To measure a new 
work simply by the standards of the past is to reject it. But such 
academic conservatism is apparently much less dangerous to the 
artist than a dominant public opinion is. 





1Complete Works of Oscar Wilde, ed. Robert Ross (New York, 1909), 
LY, 3it. 
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From such dominance flow the vulgarity and the stupidity that 
make modern life so much more depressing than—to choose 
Wilde’s own favorite periods—Renaissance Italy or ancient Greece. 
The public is selfish because it aims at creating around itself a 
uniformity of type and a conformity to rule which are prevalent 
everywhere, but especially obnoxious in England. The public’s 
desire to exercise authority over artists and works of art has two 
unfortunate results. For one thing, such a desire keeps the public 
from educating itself because it can only learn if it is receptive 
to all art, not dominating art and artist alike. For another, public 
pressure may wound or maim the artist by forcing him (as it 
forced Wilde) to waste his strength in rebellion. 

To Wilde, then, the great beast, the People, misled by its 
parasites, the popular journalists, was the new enemy of poetry. 
For a new attack a new defense was needed. The chief document 
in this defense is ““The Decay of Lying,” one of the wittiest, most 
extravagant, and least known of the defenses of poetry. Curiously, 
this and Wilde’s other essays (the ideas of which are almost en- 
tirely derivative) are not given the credit which they deserve as 
agents transmitting principles from the French symbolists, Pater, 
and Ruskin to Henry James, Yeats, and Eliot, all of whom echoed 
Wilde, perhaps without knowing it. To dismiss Wilde as an 
“aesthete”—as though aestheticism were a disease—is, happily, no 
longer done. But to dismiss his aesthetic principles as insincere or 
patronizing, as even artists such as Whistler and Meredith did, 
continues to be fashionable, probably because his witty expression 
of them seems a flippant pose. 

“The Decay of Lying.” The title itself suggests Wilde’s strategy : 
one concedes a chief point to the opposition, then glories in the 
apparent loss one has suffered. Certainly, poetry is lying—that 
is its supreme virtue. Anyone can tell the truth—anyone stupid 
enough not to be able to think up something better. But only an 
artist can lie beautifully. Vivian, the Socratic speaker in “The 
Decay of Lying,” defends lying in art, lying as an art—frank, 
fearless, irresponsible, imaginative lying, “the telling of beautiful, 
untrue things.” 





Much of his defense of lying is, like many defenses, really an 
attack. The chief enemies of poetry are not called, as in “The 
Soul of Man under Socialism,” the People, but science, realism, 
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nature. Wilde has only changed his terms, not his mind: “realism” 
and “nature” become crucial aesthetic principles only when 
masses of half-educated people can dictate taste in art because 
they consume its products. A Brahmin or prince or Pope might 
understand the subtleties of artifice, but the ignorant mass can 
understand only what it takes to be realistic. “Our monstrous 
worship of facts” (Wilde happily died before the time of quiz 
shows) and our habit of scientific accuracy have been fatal to 
imagination. An absurd reverence for realism has made us think 
that imaginative life can be created by copying real life rather 
than by setting up an artificial world with some correspondence to 
the real world. A concern for facts, for scientific truth, for life in 
the raw, is “the enemy that lays waste the house of Art.” When 
André Gide told Wilde some trifling incidents that happened to 
him, Wilde interrupted to ask why he repeated such things: “You 
must see that it is not of the slightest importance. You must 
understand that there are two worlds—the one exists and is never 
talked about; it is called the real world because there is no need 
to talk about it in order to see it. The other is the world of Art; 
one must talk about that because otherwise it would not exist.’” 
The same opposition of art and reality appears in one of Wilde’s 
parables in which a poet, who daily told his children about things 
he imagined, such as fauns, centaurs, and Nereids, one day really 
saw fauns, centaurs, and Nereids. That day he told the children 
he had seen nothing because “for the first time in. his life he had 
seen reality, and to a poet, fancy is reality, and reality is nothing.”® 

This remarkable emphasis on the imagined, that is, the artificial, 
was one of the reasons why Yeats was attracted to Wilde’s 
aestheticism. Yeats, who thought of Wilde as one who copied or 
tried to copy an image “opposite to the natural self or the natural 
world,” remembered Wilde saying that “Olive Schreiner is stay- 
ing in the East End because that is the only place where people 
do not wear masks upon their faces, but I have told her that I 
live in the West End because nothing in life interests me but 
the mask.’’* All these are examples of Wilde’s characteristic way 
of defending poetry: separate art and nature radically and show 
that the artificial is preferable to the real. 


* Gide, Oscar Wilde (London, 1951), p. 20. 
® Vyvyan Holland, Son of Oscar Wilde (New York, 1954), p 
* Yeats, “Four Years 1887-1891,” The Dial, LX XI (August, bo, * 79-183. 
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The epistemological basis of Vivian’s defense in “The Decay of 
Lying” appears when he says that it is wrong to think of Art hold- 
ing the mirror up to Nature. Quite the reverse is true: Life 
imitates Art. Literature, he says, always anticipates life. What we 
call “nature” is really in large part our creation. “We receive 
but what we give,” he might have said with another Romantic, 
“And in our life alone does Nature live.” Or, as Vivian says, 
“Things are because we see them, and what we see and how we 
see it, depends on the Arts that have influenced us.” London did 
not have a fog until the Impressionists discovered it. The artist 
teaches us how to see, and we then see what we were blind to 
before. Thus Vivian resolves (perhaps too easily) the conflict 
during art and nature which has always puzzled literary critics, 
especially during the Renaissance. But, easy or not, his claim that 
art creates the nature we live in remains the most paradoxical 
and extravagant defense of poetry ever made. 


Lying is connected not merely with knowing but also with 
believing. Since faith declines with the decay of lying, nothing 
would be better for modern culture than for churchmen once again 
to believe in the supernatural and “keep alive that mythopoeic 
faculty which is so essential for the imagination.”® The loss of 
this faculty since the Renaissance, and the growth of common sense 
in the English church have combined to make people indifferent, 
if not inimical, to both poetic fancies and daily miracles. “Man 
can believe the impossible, but can never believe the improbable.” 


Much of the essay is, like the title, overstated. Instead of call- 
ing it a “Defense of Poetry,” he calls it “The Decay of Lying.” 
If he had said, “Things imagined are more important than things 
acted; action perverts thought; ideas are more satisfying to the 
spirit than deeds,” who would have listened? Believing that over- 
statement is necessary in an age which has lost its mythopoeic 
imagination, he exaggerates his point into the sweeping universal 
—“Nothing that actually occurs is of the smallest importance.” 
In the same way and for the same reasons he states that “the only 
real people are the people who never existed.” Like David Prall, 
he says that the artist should never be interested in what is useful 
or necessary, and, like Clive Bell, that both artist and critic should 


5Works, IV, 50. 
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be more or less indifferent to the subject matter of art. Conse- 
quently, he dismisses a fair share of nineteenth-century art when 
he claims that Oriental art, by rejecting imitation, created beau- 
tiful works, whereas our own worship of nature has given us 
vulgar and dull art. 

But Wilde did more than write a defense of poetry: he lived 
one. His dress and attitudinizing and much of his conversation 
were, like his extravagant criticism, ways of startling the public 
into listening to him or of seeing his point once they did listen 
or, if they ignored him, ways of casting them into outer darkness 
because they would not listen. The flamboyant velvet jacket, the 
outrageous witticism, the declaration that art exists for the sake 
of art and only art—these were ways of shocking a middle class 
which had lost its artistic sensibility when it elevated realism 
and science into ideals. 


One cannot judge his life fairly, I think, until one understands 
how much he hated the late Victorian age—its gray industrializa- 
tion, its confirmed belief in progress, and its realistic art—and 
how desperately he tried to escape, and called others to escape, 
from a century he loathed. Many of his excesses of speech and 


behavior were gestures or defiant attitudes. He was not merely 
posing. Surely J. A. Symons was right in his observation that 
“it was precisely in his attitudes that [Wilde] was most serious.’”® 
Many of these attitudes were masks or cryptic parables which—if 
one can make the comparison without blasphemy—he spoke so 
that those, seeing, see not and, hearing, hear not and do not under- 
stand. If one is alienated by Wilde’s outrageous actions and clothes 
or his precious way of talking about Oriental art or Hellenistic 
culture, one can never hope to be interested in the outrageous 
life of the imagination, which has as little utilitarian value as 
velvet breeches or Japanese prints. If one cannot penetrate his 
wit or endure his frivolous ways with words, one cannot drink 
very deeply from the source of wit, poetic language. 

His life, he told Gide, was like a “work of art.” Not only did 
he seem to be posing, he was posing, playing a part, wearing a 
mask which was the artifice by which he bodied forth his inner 
vision of what he wanted to be. He spent his last days as though 
he were a character in a Greek tragedy; he felt like “someone 


* Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse (New York, 1922), p. 125. 
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who has been struck.” The classic peripeteia of his tragedy— 
his trials—illustrate how far he would go to vindicate the truth of 
lying, of masks, of the imaginative life. Wilde’s own folly during 
the trials, it is usually charged, brought his fate. Folly there was in 
large measure, not merely during the trials, but also in the years be- 
fore his trials in 1895. The terrible irony of his life, as Robert 
Sherard pointed out, was that he was ruined by the very material 
prosperity which he called a chief enemy of poetry. But his folly 
during the trials sprang in part from his extraordinary insistence 
on not one but two trials and on his determination to have the 
truth known, or to make it clear that no one, least of all, a black- 
guard like the Marquess of Queensberry, could ever know the 
truth about Oscar Wilde or anyone else. His libel suit against 
the Marquess might have been begun not to save a reputation 
which was scarcely worth the saving in 1895, so much as to make 
clear to the public (which Wilde often, against his better judgment, 
paid attention to) that the Black Marquess had not been telling 
the truth and could not tell the truth about Wilde and Lord 
Alfred. What could the Marquess know about the life of the 
imagination? The second trial revealed that the Marquess knew 
very little, and cared even less, about any life but the one he led 
so resoundingly. He did care about facts, though, as did prosecutor, 
judge, jury, and most of England, and facts usurped the domain 
of fancy with a judicial vengeance. The man who had been most 
at pains to attack realism and to defend the life of the imagination 
found that the poet must be prepared to live tragically in the 
real world if he would protect his imaginative world. 

Only when one sees that, whatever Wilde finally achieved, he 
tried to defend the life of the imagination in his public behavior, 
in his work as editor of Woman’s World during the 1880's, and 
most of all in his essays and plays, can one entirely understand 
that strange, pretentious statement he made in De Profundis: “I 
was a man who stood in symbolic relations to the art and culture 
of my age.” 


II 


To place Wilde in the line of those courtiers like Castiglione, 
Sidney, La Rochefoucauld, and Chesterfield, who are exemplars 


*Gide, pp. 33, 44. 
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of sprezzatura, may startle one. If sprezzatura is the graceful 
nonchalance of the “careless” yet responsible gentleman, how can 
the term properly be applied to this sometimes preposterous, some- 
times irritating dandy, this apparently immodest ape of attitudes, 
most of them irresponsible and few of them permanent? Much 
in his appearance suggested the very affectation and excess which 
Castiglione said the courtier must avoid—the imposing presence, the 
lush ostentation of his dress, the deliberately artificial utterance, 
“the prelatical gestures,” as Desmond MacCarthy called them. He 
seems to have had too much manner to have manners—except bad 
ones. One answer, of course, is that he does not belong to the 
main line of the courtly gentleman; he touches it only tangentially, 
but he does touch it. A second glance at Wilde’s behavior always 
(or almost always) reveals him to be anything but Sir Fopling 
Flutter. He had no desire to dominate others or to show off or to 
show others up. He was remarkably pliant to the moods of others, 
following their bent in conversation and avoiding the sarcasm that 
would rankle. His wit was rarely used to hurt anyone—an extra- 
ordinary abstention, given his quick tongue. Furthermore, he 
was capable of the most engaging self-mockery, making himself, 
rather than some fool, the butt of the conversation. His speech, 
invariably kind, gay, effortless, and “care-less,” alone brought 
him closer to the courtier than he at first appeared to be. 

Nor did he always appear the affected ass. “Kindliness and an 
irrepressible inward gaiety,” according to Charles Ricketts, “dis- 
counted those calculated affectations which many mistook for ar- 
rogance and vanity. An irrepressible peal of laughter would pref- 
ace an exaggerated aphorism, and a wave of the hand discount 
the literal significance of some sallies which seemed forced or 
stilted when repeated or printed.”* To calculate an affectation 
is to free one’s self from it and to turn it into an artifice. When 
he advises the young that “the first duty in life is to be as artificial 
as possible,” he wants them to be artistic, not affected. He cus- 
tomarily opposes Art and Artifice to Life and Nature. To be 
natural is to be raw and crude; to be artful is to be cultivated. 
Of course, one ought to add that in an age like the late Victorian 
age in which there was no single rationale for the gentleman (as 


®Jean Paul Raymond (Charles Ricketts), Oscar’ Wilde: Recollections 
(Bloomsbury, 1932), pp. 677-678. 
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there had been in the aristocratic circle at Castiglione’s Urbino) 
one man’s artifice could easily be another man’s affectation. 
Meredith thought Wilde too much of a poseur. More recently 
Mary McCarthy—of all people—found him and his wit insuffer- 
able. His most recent biographer, St. John Ervine, still finds his 
attitudes as irritating as if he were still alive. 

Let us admit that Wilde’s sprezzatura both in his life and in 
most of his work was drastically modified by the age he lived in 
and by the man he was. In the Renaissance sprezzatura reconciled 
Art and Nature by making the artificial seem easy and graceful. 
But in Wilde the two are split apart almost unbridgeably in order 
to save Art from a Nature that to him had become cold and 
destructive. As Vivian says in “The Decay of Lying,” Art keeps 
between herself and reality “the impenetrable barrier of beautiful 
style, of decorative and ideal treatment.” The growing com- 
mercialism, the loud Philistinism, the grayness and hypocrisy of 
the late nineteenth century forced the artist either to cater to a 
sentimental public or to cut himself off from anything except a 
coterie. Wilde strikingly illustrates how the old equipoise between 
art and nature is broken. The full man—athlete, scholar, poet, man 
of affairs—was reduced to the dandy, the conversationalist, the 
artist who spends most of his effort defending his right to be an 
artist. Such men as Wilde and Yeats were born four hundred 
years too late, Renaissance men constrained to live in an age 
uncongenial to their tastes and inimical to their devotion to art, 
and to invent for themselves masks by which they could give 
themselves the aura and the freedom they needed. 

His sprezzatura, confined and even crippled though it may be, 
lives and breathes most delightfully in the exuberant playfulness 
of his conversation and of his writing at its best. His temperamental 
levity, which always disturbed the sober-minded, rested on his 
conviction (not far from Castiglione’s) that a gentleman never 
takes himself too seriously. A man who is earnest about himself 
becomes either dull or fanatic. Dullness, which Wilde called “the 
coming of age of seriousness,” is, like vulgarity, a crime in society 
because it offends others; and to offend others, unintentionally, 
is the mark of a boor. But worse than the dullard is “the fanatic 
whose worst vice is his sincerity. Anything approaching to the 
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free play of the mind is practically unknown amongst us.”? 
Fanaticism is only a form of self-love, which, as Wilde was fond 
of saying, is “the beginning of a life-long romance.” 

“The free play of the mind”—that might be the heraldic motto 
of Oscar Wilde because it points at once to the verbal agility, the 
whim and inconsistency, the fun and fooling around—and the 
danger of being a wit. Simply look at the cross-examination of 
Wilde by Edward Carson during the first trial to see how danger- 
ous it is for a man with careless nonchalance to meet an absolutely 
serious man. Wilde slips, glides, leaps, dives through the sunlit 
air of his wit; Carson simply plods. But Carson and the law 
applied their graceless pressure; and Wilde found that his wit, 
which once could open all the doors of London, could not open 
one door in Reading Gaol. 

Only in the best of his writing is the free play not dangerous. 
“Your play, dear boy, your play,” he said to the young man who 
had asked him, “What do you think of my work?” Since art in- 
volves intense self-consciousness, which must be concealed, the 
aim of art is to reveal art, but conceal the artist.1° To seem to 
play even with the most serious of things, to do even the painful 
carelessly, to combine grace and truth, gaiety and responsibility— 
this is the ease of great art, the true life of wit, sprezzatura. 


III 


Too often The Importance of Being Earnest is dismissed as a 
light farce whose loveliness fades as soon as anyone finds any 
meaning in it. Presumably the play is like ignorance to Lady 
Bracknell: “a delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom is 
gone.” Its beauty seems to come from its senselessness. Now, that 
there is a deep vein of nonsense in it I should not deny: Wilde 
can be as ethereally empty as Edward Lear. I should also agree 
that such brainlessness liberates—and especially liberates one 
from any obligation other than that of enjoying it. 

Yet the play does make some sense, part of which Wilde him- 
self suggests in his remark that it is “exquisitely trivial, a delicate 
bubble of fancy, and it has its philosophy (that we should treat all 
the trivial things of life seriously, and all the serious things of life 


® Works, IV, 221. 
” Gide, p. 56. 
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with sincere and studied triviality).”"* So lightly does it carry 
its meaning within its bubble of fancy that one scarcely feels the 
weight it has. Only recently have critics come to see the play as 
a parody of literature and drama. Richard Foster has pointed out 
that Wilde uses many stereotyped situations in Earnest.’* Werner 
Vordtriede has suggested that the second act of Earnest probably 
echoes Martha’s garden scene in Faust.’® Indeed, the play 
reverberates with echoes of previous plays because it parodies not 
merely nineteenth-century drama but also—and more especially— 
classical drama. Lady Bracknell’s coming down to Hertfordshire 
to prevent the marriage of Gwendolen and Jack is a classic 
peripeteia because it succeeds in bringing the lovers together, for 
in Hertfordshire she sees that least likely of all Theban shepherds, 
Laetitia Prism, to whom she asks the tragic question—‘Prism, 
where is that baby?” Jack, like Oedipus, all his life had not known 
who he was until he learns that Miss Prism had left him in the 
cloakroom of the Victoria station (Brighton Line). Since a prism 
is a transparent body used for decomposing light into its spectrum, 
“Prism” is as optically accurate a name for an agent of anagnorisis 
as even Aristophanes could invent. (Of course, one could think 
of Miss Prism, more geometrically, as a solid figure with plain 
surfaces.) Jack’s being left in a hand-bag in a railway station seems 
a wild way of making fun of the foundling motif frequent in 
Menander and Plautus, as well as the motif of substituting one 
child for another (here one child is a “manuscript of a three- 
volume novel of more than usually revolting sentimentality”). The 
play even has a Terentian parent or Jena in Lady Bracknell, who 
at first disapproves of the antics of youth and forbids any marriage 
she does not find profitable, but finally changes her mind when 
she discovers Cecily’s wealth and Worthing’s real identity. The 
play ends with the three marriages typical of Italianate comedy. 
So light is its touch, so nearly meaningless its action that one 
may fail to see that this bubble of fancy is one long burlesque of 
the serious aspects of life. Everything receives the same slight 


“The St. James Gazette, January 18, 1895. Quoted by Hesketh Pearson, 
Oscar Wilde: His Life and Wit (New York, 1946), p. 226. 

2 “Wilde as Parodist in The Importance of Being Earnest,” College Eng- 
lish, XVIII (1956), 18-23. 

A Dramatic Device in Faust and The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
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dislocation into absurdity. For instance, the burlesque of falling 
in love. Jack’s “irresistible fascination” is not his personal at- 
tractiveness or his fame or notoriety or power or money—indeed, 
none of the conventional reasons for being fascinating; it is his 
name, Ernest. Gwendolen’s “ideal has always been to love some 
one of the name of Ernest. There is something in that name that 
inspires absolute confidence. The moment Algernon first men- 
tioned to me that he had a friend called Ernest, I knew I was 
destined to love you.” Is there a less rational explanation of fall- 
ing in love than this—or a more convincing one? To say, as 
Cecily later does, that it had always been “a girlish dream of mine 
to love someone whose name was Ernest” is to suggest that the 
usual explanation for falling in love (which are not much different 
from Cecily’s) are quite as absurd as hers. Here as elsewhere 
Wilde shows us how delightful it can be to treat all the trivial 
things of life seriously and all the serious things trivially. 


Lady Bracknell is almost the perfect figure of burlesque (though 
she, whose name is, after all, Augusta, must never be acted simply 
as a caricature of the snobbish aristocrat lest the tone of delicate 
mockery be destroyed). When Jack accuses Algernon of being un- 
truthful, she answers in a way that perfectly expresses the Estab- 
lishment: “Untruthful! My nephew Algernon? Impossible! He is 
an Oxonian.” Her reasons are usually the world’s reasons stated 
quintessentially. ““A hundred and thirty thousand pounds! And 
in the Funds! Miss Cardew seems to me a most attractive young 
lady, now that I look at her. Few girls of the present day have 
any really solid qualities, any of the qualities that last, and improve 
with time. We live, I regret to say, in an age of surfaces.’ The 
blended voices of the calculating mother, the realist, and the 
snob are given to us pure, with great art, in the subtlest comic 
speech since Congreve. Lady Bracknell is a great innocent, one 
of Art’s noble women. She is absolutely unaware of how naked 
of euphemism and hypocrisy her speech is. And, being unaware, 
she does not know how witty her remarks sometimes are: 


Lady Bracknell. Is this Miss Prism a female of repellent 
aspects, remotely connected with education? 
Chasuble (somewhat indignantly). She is the most culti- 
vated of ladies, and the very picture of respectability. 
Lady Bracknell. It is obviously the same person. 
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To her it is obvious that a person connected with education would 
be cultivated, respectable, and repellent. But we who presumably 
do not think quite as Lady Bracknell does about teachers find 
the inter-connections of cultivation, respectability, and ugliness 
witty (because startling and illuminating). We enjoy the comic 
sight of two so opposite opinions about the same person suddenly 
equated by the word “obviously.” Since we can find various rea- 
sons why a woman remotely connected with education might be 
at once the picture of respectability and a “female of repellent 
aspects,” the passage is true, even if unconscious, wit. We might 
even go so far as to think of the repellency being caused by the 
cultivation or, more probably, the respectability. Is too much learn- 
ing especially dangerous for pretty young girls? Cecily seems to 
think so when she says that she looks “quite plain” after her 
German lesson, apparently because German is not a “becoming” 
language. 

The glorious and deliberate brainlessness of the young lovers, 
especially Cecily and Gwendolen, must be distinguished from the 
innocent brainlessness of Lady Bracknell, Miss Prism, and 


Chasuble. To adopt the pose of being completely without sense, as 
the young ladies do, requires real intelligence, just as to keep it 
pure requires great sensitiveness. Only a remarkably perceptive 
and articulate person with an exquisite sense of nonsense could be 
so wildly absurd as Gwendolen in her reception of Jack’s proposal : 


Gwendolen. I adore you. But you haven’t proposed to 
me yet. Nothing has been said at all about marriage. 
The subject has not even been touched on. 

Jack. Well . . . may I propose to you now? 

Gwendolen. I think it would be an admirable opportunity. 
And to spare you any possible disappointment, Mr. 
Worthing, I think it only fair to tell you quite 
frankly beforehand that I am fully determined to 
accept you. 

Jack. Gwendolen! 

Gwendolen. Yes, Mr. Worthing, what have you got to 
say to me? 

Jack. You know what I have got to say to you. 

Gwendolen. Yes, but you don’t say it. 

Jack. Gwendolen, will you marry me? (Goes on his 
knees.) 

Gwendolen. Of course I will, darling. How long you 
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have been about it! I am afraid you have had very 
little experience in how to propose. 


Equally absurd is Cecily in her remark about Chasuble’s 
being so learned: “He has never written a single book, so you 
can imagine how much he knows.” Such nonsense is a style all 
of its own, sometimes a parody of reasoning and sometimes a 
burlesque of the forms of society. 

The dialogue dances with sunny lightness over the surface of 
life, burlesquing at time with mock-solemnity, at times with arch- 
nonsense, many of the most serious aspects of life—birth, parentage, 
baptism, marriage, sin, death, love, deception, pain, morality, 
classes. After moving from one enormous and theatrically con- 
ventional conflict to another—lovers against forbidding mother 
in Act I; jealous women against each other at first, then women 
against deceiving men in Act I]—the play finally resolves itself 
with a recognition scene to end all recognition scenes and an 
absolutely incredible explanation of what happened to the hero in 
his perambulator. 

This unique fusion of wit, nonsense, parody, and burlesque gives 
The Importance of Being Earnest its light-hearted joyfulness and 
makes it the finest expression of sprezzatura in English comedy. 
Its wit alone breathes the very spirit of outward grace and inward 
truth, apparent carelessness and underlying responsibility, which 
is the attitude of Castiglione’s courtier. Almost ‘alone in English 
comedy, Wilde’s wit can be gay and kindly without losing its 
sharpness, effortless and spontaneous without losing its artificial 
style. 

What is the importance of being earnest? In the first act we 
see a distinction between Jack who, Algernon claims, must really 
be named Ernest because he is “the most earnest-looking person 
I ever saw,” and Algernon, who to Jack is “hardly serious enough” 
to understand Jack’s motives as a guardian. To be earnest is ap- 
parently to be serious, sincere, and sober—that is, moral; and 
since a “high moral tone” is not conducive to either health or 
happiness, to be earnest and moral is to be dull and even un- 
healthy. Furthermore, because Jack had found earnestness in the 
country so depressing, he invented a younger brother whose scrapes 
in the city could be used as a means of getting away from the 
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high moral tone required of a guardian. In other words, he lied, 
though he does not use quite so harsh a word for it any more 
than Algernon calls his Bunburying lying. Algernon’s feeling 
about telling the truth may be inferred from the way he described 
one of his sententious remarks: “It is perfectly phrased! and quite 
as true as any observation in civilized life should be.” He implies, 
as Moliére does in The Misanthrope, that to tell the truth is ill- 
bred, and to hear it told is usually uncomfortable. Jack makes the 
same point when he answers, hesitantly, Gwendolen’s question 
about his brother, Ernest: “It is very painful for me to be forced 
to speak the truth. It is the first time in my life that I have ever 
been reduced to such a painful position.” 

For the same reason he asks Gwendolen’s forgiveness at the 
end of the play when he discovers how terrible it is to’ find out 
suddenly that all his life he had been speaking nothing but the 
truth. All through the play he had been telling lies—he spoke of a 
brother he didn’t have and claimed that his name was Ernest. 
Then he discovers that his lies have all the time been true. He 
does have a brother, and his name really is Ernest. For such 
earnestness he asks Gwendolen’s forgiveness because he knows that 
it is ill-bred to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth all the time. She forgives him because she knows that, 
being human, he is sure to change. We see, then, the value not of 
truth, but of lies. By lying about his name and his having a 
brother, he made himself more attractive to Gwendolen (as 
Algernon did to Cecily). The lies were gay, imaginative, frivolous 
—anything but earnest. If either lover had been earnest—that is, 
sober, sincere, and truthful—he would have been dull and un- 
successful in his courting. Cecily finds Algernon fascinating be- 
cause he is frivolous—quite unlike Uncle Jack, who seems to her 
often so serious that he can’t be quite well. Health, she assumes, 
makes one perceptive enough to be cheerful and frivolous. 

Both Cecily and Gwendolen agree with their lovers about the 
importance of imaginative lying, as one can see from the crucial 
passage at the opening of Act III. When Cecily says that Alger- 
non’s answer to her question seems satisfactory, Gwendolen says, 
“Yes, dear, if you can believe him.” 


Cecily. I don’t. But that does not affect the wonderful 
beauty of his answer. 
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Gwendolen. True. In matters of grave importance, style, 
not sincerity, is the vital thing. Mr. Worthing, what 
explanation can you offer to me for pretending to 
have a brother? Was it in order that you might 
have an opportunity of coming up to town to see 
me as often as possible? 

Jack. Can you doubt it, Miss Fairfax? 

Gwendolen. I have the gravest doubts upon the subject. 
But I intend to crush them. This is not the moment 
for German skepticism. 


All see the ironic point that the vital thing to have in civilized 
society is “style,” not earnestness. (Lord Illingworth in 4 Woman 
of No Importance reveals the same connection between being 
sincere and being earnest when he warns Kelvil against taking 
sides in anything: “Taking sides is the beginning of sincerity, and 
earnestness follows shortly afterwards, and the human being be- 
comes a bore.”) To be sincere is to be dull—a depressing fate 
for a civilized person. To have style, as the young people in the 
play do, is to be carefree, cheerful, witty, charming, and irrespon- 
sible: in a word, imaginative. 

The importance of The Importance of Being Earnest, then, is 
that it defends the life of the imagination in the subtlest of all 
ways—by embodying it in a play so trivial and absurd that it 
makes fun of itseli—and defends it with the sunniest sprezzatura 
that even Wilde achieved. Here, as in the best parts of his essays 
and life, he makes us realize (probably not for the first time in 
our lives) the vital importance of not being earnest. 
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I. THE ForMALIstT THESIS 


a. theory of art as form identifies art with “pure” form, 
which may be defined as structured sensation or sensory 
design. It regards pure form as both necessary and sufficient to 
art and as supplying the characteristic and unique value of art. It 
rejects representation as being at best incidental to art and at 
worst damaging to art. It has a variable attitude toward emotion 
as experienced by appreciator or creator: in some presentations 
it permits emotion, in others it disavows emotion heatedly, depend- 
ing apparently on the independence of the emotion of, or on the 
dependence of the emotion on, situations that belong to “real 
life’ and that may be depicted in representative art. When it per- 
mits emotion, it has no particular account of the status and nature 
of emotion, other than to insist that the emotion be germane to 
the sensory design and to nothing else. And it stresses contempla- 
tion, which it grounds in the separation of the sensory design 
from the things and situations, and consequent uses, incitations, 
and temptations, of ordinary experience. The contemplation extends 
to any emotion that may be present, and it entails a general 
supposition of the disinterested status of the emotion. 

The terms “structured sensation” and “sensory design” leave 
some doubt as to the comparative role and importance of sensa- 
tion and structure in pure form and in formalist theory. In the 
expounding of the theory, it is customary to emphasize structure 
and, in structure, the aspect of unity. There can be no doubt about 
the importance of structure to formalism and, for that matter, to 
any aesthetic theory and to every work of art. But structure is 
essential to representative art, as in the plot of a novel, and we 


*This essay is based on a paper read in Cincinnati at the annual meeting 
(October, 1959) of the American Society for Aesthetics. 
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must ultimately hold that the emotion of both creator and ap- 
preciator is structured by the work of art. Structure, therefore, 
is not the monopoly, or the distinguishing characteristic, of pure 
form or sensory design. It has perhaps a more essential role in 
pure form than in representative form, for a single color or sound 
has less interest than a single face or tree, and the artist has 
more freedom and responsibility in ordering sensory elements 
than in organizing things from nature. But music is nothing with- 
out tones, and painting is nothing without colors; and the dif- 
ferences between the two arts are governed fundamentally by the 
difference of sensory elements. The structures available to a given 
art are not conceived in the abstract, but they grow out of the 
natures and potentialities of the given sensory elements; and these 
elements profit from the structures as ends from means. Tones 
in music do not exemplify relations, but relations are of tones 
and enhance the value of tones. A work of art as an individual has 
an individual structure, which has no meaning apart from the 
specific sensory elements that are present in the work. Thus, 
there is no ground for giving precedence to structure over sensa- 
tion; on the contrary, there is reason to do the opposite. And 
this is especially true in identifying formalism, for the theory is 
distinguished not by its special praise of structure but by its 
resolute rejection of representation and its judgment that the 
sensed object is self-contained and of unique value. We may say, 
then, that a pure form is sensation profiting from the maximum 
contribution of structure, and that formalism is a theory of the 
value to be found in organized sensation. 


Formalism varies from art to art in its emphasis, purity, and 
rigor. Its maximum demand may be found in music. Not satisfied 
with the proscription of program music, which is only a small 
part of the literature of instrumental music, formalism goes on 
to the rejection of all or almost all emotion. Its aim is to eliminate 
any emotion related to events of non-musical life; but its net is 
so tight that no emotion remains to music, except for the direct 
pleasure of patterned tone. Formalism is less confining in painting 
and sculpture, though still quite resolute. Its main concern is to 
eliminate any reference to things in space, and of psychical states 
conveyed through such things, e.g., a human face and the per- 
sonality of a harlot or saint. Having less attention to bestow on 
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emotion, it is content to ban any emotion related to the proscribed 
subject-matter, without going so far as to attack emotion as such. 
And formalism is most flexible and modest in poetry. The most 
enthusiastic formalist must grant that the tonal value of words is 
far inferior to that of music, and that poetic rhythm depends at 
least partly on the meaning and consequent stress of words. For 
both reasons formalism in poetry seldom goes so far as to dismiss 
from awareness the meaning, and therefore the representative 
content, of words. It is satisfied to hold a second line of defense, 
at which words are interpreted not abstractly for their conceptual 
value and their statement of general truths, but concretely for 
their imagistic value, their indeterminate allusiveness, their subtle 
and dark magic. It is only by courtesy that this important pro- 
gram for poetry can be called formalist. 

We may therefore limit the examination of formalism to paint- 
ing and to music. For a vivid statement of formalism in painting 
we may consider Clive Bell, critic of painting, and author of 
Art, which was written about seven years after the death of 
Cézanne, whom he greatly admired. For a systematic view of 
formalism in music we may turn to Eduard Hanslick, critic of 
music, author of The Beautiful in Music, and antagonist of the 
“opium” of Wagner.* 


II. FoRMALISM IN PAINTING: BELL 


The basic concept in Bell’s aesthetics is that of “significant 
form.” According to Bell, every work of art produces an emotion 
which varies specifically with each work of art but which has a 
generic identity as an “aesthetic emotion.” The aesthetic emotion 
is not described, but it is referred to an equally generic quality of 
the objects that provoke it. That quality is significant form, which 
is the source of the aesthetic emotion. Significant form is referred 
by Bell to color and line. “These relations and combinations of 
lines and colors, these aesthetically moving forms, I call ‘Significant 
Form’; and ‘Significant Form’ is the one quality common to all 
works of visual art.” We may analyze the theory of significant 

*For an evaluation of an approach to form that emphasizes semblance and 
“logical expression” rather than sensory design, see the writer’s “Semblance, 
Symbol, and Expression in the Aesthetics of Susanne Langer,” Journal of 


Aesthetics and Ari Criticism, XIV (1956), 489-502. 
* Clive Bell, Art (New York, n.d.), p. 8. 
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form under three headings: the reciprocal denial of representation 
and affirmation of sensory design, the relation of form to emotion 
in the creative act, and the relation of form to reality. 


Of representation Bell says, “The representative element in a 
work of art may or may not be harmful; always it is irrelevant. 
For, to appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing 
from life, no knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity 
with its emotions” (p. 25). This implies the elimination of any 
reference in a painting to rocks or trees, to human bodies, per- 
sonalities, or events. But an exception is made for three-dimensional 
space. “Pictures which would be insignificant if we saw them as 
flat patterns are profoundly moving because, in fact, we see them 
as: related planes. If the representation of three-dimensional space 
is to be called ‘representation,’ then I agree that there is one kind 
of representation which is not irrelevant” (p. 27). However, there 
are some “magnificent designs” which are viewed in flat space 
only. Finally, Bell grants that there is a “representative or de- 
scriptive element in many great works of art” (p. 28). This 
means that “a realistic form may be as significant, in its place as 
part of the design, as an abstract” (p. 25). But the interpretation 
of the form as a representation is irrelevant; in effect, reference 
must be neutralized. “But if a representative form has value, it is 
as form, not as representation” (p. 25). 


The thesis that the appreciation of art requires no knowledge 
of the ideas, affairs, and emotions of life is the heart of formalist 
aesthetics. It must be denied as a misinterpretation of two in- 
dubitable facts. One is that the experience of artistic representa- 
tion is never the same as the experience of a related object in 
nature or human affairs. The other is that the formal art of a 
rug or bowl, or of a painting by Mondrian, has no direct connec- 
tion with life. But the uniqueness of art in relation to subject- 
matter is a result of interpretation, improved structure, contempla- 
tive distance, and emotional objectification, none of which contra- 
dicts representation. And the most formal design appeals to an 
interest that arises in generic fashion out of the mainstream of 
human experience. A person who had no prior feeling about the 
value of order would be cold to the subtle unities of formal art. An 
emotion about order, which is an emotion from a life of orders 
and disorders, informs the appreciation of the formal design. If 
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this is true of art that offers no direct stimulus to reference, it is 
the more true of the great bulk of art, which offers direct and 
concrete clues to experience that precedes and overflows art. We 
expect of the major artist an insight into human life, partial or 
total, generic or specific, that arises from imaginative observation 
and acute reflection. This may be found in a face by Rembrandt 
or by Picasso. If the apparent subject is non-human, as in a land- 
scape or still life by Cézanne, we may find in it also the evidence 
of a human sensibility that matures in the total course of ex- 
perience, not apart from it. The difference between the artist as 
a young man and the artist in his prime is not primarily one of 
training and technique and scholarship, or of sensory acuity or 
sensory practice, or even of experience of specific everis and 
situations: it is one of depth of total perception, of a wisdom 
that does not issue in precepts, of an obscure balance of hunger 
and strength. This difference is strangely ignored by the formalist. 

The exception made for representation of the third dimension of 
space is necessary. It is surprising that Bell should entertain some 
reservation as to whether the treatment of the third dimension is 
representation ; clearly it is not presentation. And an exception is 
always a flaw in theoretical statement, which raises questions about 
the ultimate purport of the statement. The admission of deep space 
is an admission that the sensory design on canvas is not sufficient, 
that the painting refers to a world of space beyond the work of 
art and to objects which at least have the property of being 
extended and arranged in that space. The denial of any further 
representation is a denial of the consideration of the spatial object 
as a physical thing having weight and solidity, as a biological 
thing having the life and special properties of the human body, 
or as a spiritual thing having the characteristic of an old man, a 
person in weariness or sorrow, or a lover in pursuit or frustra- 
tion. It is not a denial of representation as such, but of representa- 
tion of certain subjects. 

To rectify the theoretical statement, one can make use of 
Curt J. Ducasse’s distinction between designs and dramatic 
entities. A design is defined by quantitative relations such as those 
of space, time, pitch and volume, and hue and saturation. A dra- 
matic entity is defined by causal and teleological relations.* A 


*Curt J. Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York, 1929), pp. 204, 207. 
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table as a set of relations in visual space is a design; the same 
table as a material thing made from a tree by a carpenter, and 
useful for eating or writing, is a dramatic entity. A design is a 
presentation or a representation, depending on the omission or 
use of the third dimension; a dramatic entity always involves 
representation or reference. It is, therefore, possible to re-state 
Bell’s formalism as an admission of designs and a rejection of 
dramatic entities. The re-statement requires no exception, and it 
sheds light on what is at issue in Bell’s aesthetics. The issue is not 
representation as such, but the distinction between the world in 
its visual and spatial character and the world as having further 
characters of various sorts. 

‘This distinction sheds some light on the contention that art may 
use realistic forms but must divest them of reference. The demand 
seems at first sight to be both illogical, trimming the facts to suit 
the theory so that the history of art cannot be used against it, and 
impertinent, informing the artist what it is that he has valued in 
his painting. If the painter has made an icon of a tree or face, it 
would seem that he has tacitly taken an interest in these things 
in choosing them rather than some other object as his subject, 
and that any suggestion to the contrary is presumptuous. But the 
distinction between the object as design and as dramatic entity 
leads to a similar distinction in the definition of the artist’s 
interest, and it is entirely credible that the painter should choose 
and view his subject without any dramatic character. With great 
perception Bell speaks of the “sudden vision of landscape as 
pure form,” with no interpretation of the objects as “fields and 
cottages.”* In Bell’s view, the artist works entirely with such 
vision, which is a high vision indeed. One may forgive the formal- 
ist for his excesses when he speaks so finely of artistic intuition 
at its subtlest reach. But certain arguments appear, which limit 
the scope of formalism at this point. 

To some extent the formalist is attacking a straw man. The 
ordinary recognition of a painted tree is not of a thing defined by 
certain bio-physical properties and human uses, but of a thing 
that has a certain type or range of shape, size, and color. For 
this recognition, the dramatic characters serve mainly as a label 
for fixing in mind the design characters, which in turn are viewed 


* Bell, p. 53. 
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as familiar objects in nature. If this approach to the painting is 
deficient, it is not because of the reference to nature, which is 
admitted in Bell’s sanction of the third dimension; nor is it be- 
cause of emphasis on the dramatic characters, which does not 
occur. It is because of the tendency to look upon the design as a 
type rather than as an individual, a tendency which appears both 
in the demand for familiarity and in the use of a dramatic type as 
an identifying label. 

The pure discernment of individual design is the goal of paint- 
ing as vision or sight, but its subtle perfection is no argument 
against the use of painting and vision for the representation of 
dramatic characters. Though we may be interested in a landscape 
entirely for its design, we may have a further interest in the 
human body or face and its dramatic character, which includes 
the whole range of psychological or spiritual traits of humanity. 
The interest of a cardinal to El Greco or of an absinthe drinker 
to Picasso is not simply in a visual and spatial object but also in a 
human personality and a human situation. The evidence for this 
statement is twofold. The acuteness with which the spiritual traits 
are represented makes it unreasonable to suppose that they are 
accidental or incidental. And the mind of the painter is an organ 
for more than seeing; like the mind of every other artist, and 
human being, it is interested in man and his values. A visual form 
provides a mode of access to this subject that neither sounds nor 
words can provide: the painter inevitably and properly exploits 
his opportunity. In so doing, he needs no reminder from the 
formalist that in conveying his subject he must, as painter, press 
every opportunity of visual awareness and thus of visual design. 
Design and dramatic entity need not conflict, for they may be 
organically united in an experience of the most complex aesthetic 
value. 

Despite the vigor and incisiveness of his statement, there are 
two respects in which Bell opens the door to alternative hypotheses 
about art. One involves his analysis of the creative act. In looking 
at an object, such as a tree or a chair, the painter may see it as a 
pure form, or visual design, and feel an emotion for it as pure 
form. He now has a desire to express what he has felt. In making 
his design on canvas, the artist may use forms derived from those 
perceived prior to creation. But he “will not be bound by his 
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vision. He will be bound by his emotion” (p. 58). This is a true 
account of the artist’s motivation and procedure. But the desire 
to express what the artist has felt, and the control of the created 
form by the emotion, are central to an expressional theory of art. 
They are compatible with the use of pure forms or designs; but 
they are incompatible with a formalist theory, which makes such 
forms the basic and characteristic value of art. If the emotion 
controls the form, the emotion takes precedence over the form. 
Bell unwittingly confesses the inadequacy of his formalism in 
appealing to the terms of expressional theory for the description 
of artistic creation. 


The second exit from formalism provided by Bell’s statement 
concerns his “metaphysical hypothesis.” The emotion felt for a 
pure form is felt for that form as an end. The artist “did not 
feel emotion for a chair as a means to physical well-being . . . nor 
as the place where someone sat saying things unforgettable . . . 
he sees objects, not as means shrouded in associations, but as pure 
forms.” The individual form thus stripped of its instrumentalities 
and associations is a thing-in-itself, an ultimate reality (pp. 53-54). 
Again, Bell speaks of the form as not of itself the ultimately real, 
but as a revelation or manifestation of reality. He conjectures that 
the ultimately real is approached by the artist through pure form, 
by the mystic apart from form (pp. 54, 82). The value of pure 
form now is seen as the value of reality, and the emotion of pure 
form is fundamentally an emotion about reality. A hierarchy 
emerges: the ultimately real, emotion felt for that reality, and 
pure form as the expressor of the emotion. The term “significant 
form” now begins to display meaning, for the pure form of the 
artist’s creation is significant of ultimate reality, from which it 
acquires its deepest interest. 

Having rejected representation of the concrete things and events 
of nature and society, Bell has ended with representation of nature 
in its most essential terms. We saw earlier that Bell’s formalism, 
true to the instinct for visual form, does not reject representation 
as such but permits any representation of things in nature that 
is uncontaminated by dramatic characters. Although this per- 
mission is a departure from sensory presentation and the letter 
of formalism, it is within the spirit of formalism, since it uses 
vision on canvas to serve vision in nature and merges the two 
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in the single-minded pursuit of visual form and design. But the 
metaphysical hypothesis departs from the spirit of formalism, for 
it makes the value of form to consist in its relation, as constituent 
or manifestation, to a reality which lies at least partly beyond 
vision. And this reality is the most dramatic of all characters and 
beings, since its causality and its relation to our purpose are 
limited by no determination. Here, again, Bell’s formalism deserts 
itself. But though the infidelity is harmful to his theory, it is not 
harmful to art, which may profit from a vision that goes beyond 
sight. 


III. ForMALISM IN Music: HANSLICK 


The formalism of Hanslick is directed primarily against any 
relevance of music to emotion, whether the emotion be merely 
represented or experienced by listener or composer. Of representa- 
tion, as distinct from emotion, he has less to say. He rejects the 
representation of concrete things and events; but he grants the 
appropriateness of a highly abstract kind of representation of 
events, which does not, however, extend to emotion. Although dis- 
tinguishing initially between the excitation of emotion as the aim 
and the representation of emotion as the subject-matter of music, 
he discusses interchangeably excitation and representation; and 
he appears to use representation and expression as synonyms. 
This looseness will appear in the exposition, but it will not impair 
the spirit and main contentions of the theory. Hanslick’s argument 
is primarily an opposition of two approaches to music: one emo- 
tional and disparaged, the other aesthetic and praised. We may 
begin with the former and conclude with the latter. 

The emotional hearing of music, or an exaggerated species of 
it, is considered at length by Hanslick. The emotional listener is 
in a passive state, in which he is influenced by the physiological 
affinities of sound and motion rather than by the artistic form, 
to which he does not attend. “They are, as it were, in a state of 
waking dreaminess and lost in a sounding nullity, their mind is 
constantly on the rack of suspense and expectancy.”® Alexander 
the Great became furious on hearing the flute and calm under the 
influence of song. As wine loosens the tongue, so music loosens 
the feet and heart. “To be the slave of unreasoning, undirected, and 


‘Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in Music (London, 1891), p. 124. 
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purposeless feelings, ignited by a power which is out of all rela- 
tion to our will and intellect, is not worthy of the human mind” 
(p. 129). 

Though this kind of listening does indeed occur, it is not 
sanctioned by the perceptive non-formalist any more than by the 
formalist; and the denunciation of it is no advancement of the 
formalist argument. What is required is a consideration, and from 
the formalist standpoint a criticism, of the emotion that both the 
composer and the aesthetically initiated listener may find in music. 
Whether in the spontaneous and ephemeral experience of a Grieg 
piano piece or in the reflective and enduring experience of a late 
Beethoven sonata, music deals with emotion with the utmost 
resource of the imagination or forming intelligence; and it is not 
so much under the control of the will as it is delivered to an im- 
personal will. Sullivan’s perceptive interpretation of what is at 
once Beethoven’s spiritual development and his art is scarcely ap- 
proached, and still less disturbed, by Hanslick’s indictment of 
the “pathological” listener. In general, Hanslick appears to be 
unaware that emotion may be contemplated and made an object 
of understanding rather than be referred to the viscera and to 
transitive activity. 

Hanslick states that there is no causal connection between a 
given composition and the feelings that may be experienced, for 
the feelings vary with the “experience and impressibility” of the 
hearer. The emotional relativity is also historical: “The placidity 
and moral sunshine of Haydn’s symphonies were placed in contrast 
with the violent bursts of passion, the internal strife, the bitter 
and acute grief embodied in Mozart’s music. Twenty or thirty 
years later, precisely the same comparison was made between 
Beethoven and Mozart” (p. 25). 

There is some justice to this relativistic thesis, since the con- 
nection between the music and the emotion is not a priori but 
depends on the listener as well as on the music. But listeners vary 
most in the imagery and informal programs that they bring to the 
tonal pattern. Since, as Hanslick is the first to insist, the former 
are not germane to the musical experience, it is only fair to dis- 
count their emotional effects in assessing the emotional import 
of music. If the patterned tone itself is considered, uniformity is 
greatly increased. A theory advanced by Charles Hartshorne is so 
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confident of the relation between a sensum and a feeling that it 
regards it as one of identity, which admits of no variation.® 
Stephen C. Pepper affirms a similar constancy in the relation to 
sensation of the emotional states that he refers to as “sensory 
fusions” and moods.’ The similarity of emotional response re- 
quires, of course, similarity of sensation, and specifically of the 
intuition of the structured tone of the composition. Hanslick 
assumes the stability to the trained ear of that intuition. But varia- 
tions in the interpretation of a composition by conductors and 
instrumental soloists are, among other things, variations in the 
objective form, as in volume and tempo. The form is inseparable 
from its structure, and an important consideration in structure is 
the distinction between harmony and balance. The complex bal- 
ance, or near discord, of one generation becomes almost a harmony 
to a later generation, which has devised new forms of strife to take 
the place of those become tame with custom. The difference of 
emotional response to Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven may, there- 
fore, be a difference of formal perception: the emotion correspond- 
ing to the perceived balance or harmony and changing only with 
the change in perception. The relativity of emotion, thus, is far 
less than Hanslick claims, and the form that is so highly praised 
is itself not free from variation. 

The last argument against emotion that we may consider is that 
emotion cannot be the subject-matter of musical representation or 
expression. Neither a definite nor an indefinite feeling can be 
negotiated by music. A definite feeling, such as sorrow at a broken 
love, requires ideas of persons, circumstances, and events; and 
the musical pattern cannot of itself represent such ideas.’ An 
indefinite feeling is incompatible with the nature of aesthetic form, 
which always is individual and determinate (p. 54). 

We may agree with the argument against the treatment of 
definite feelings. If music represents or expresses emotion, it is 
in some sense indefinite or abstract. But the argument against 
indefinite feeling rests on confusion about the meaning of the 
term “indefinite feeling.” The emotional content of music is 


*Charles Hartshorne, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation (Chi- 
cago, 1934), p. 7. 3 

"Stephen C. Pepper, Principles of Art Appreciation (New York, 1949), 
Diz, 

*Hanslick, pp. 34-35. 
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indefinite in three related senses: it cannot be described in 
words ; it cannot be subsumed under a general concept that relates 
it significantly to some other instance of emotion, whether found 
in music or elsewhere; and it cannot be related to specific events 
and situations of life. But this does not mean that the emotion 
has no definite or determinate nature. It means, rather, that its 
determinateness affords no footing for effective comparison, which 
is determinate comparison. Hanslick is entirely correct in assert- 
ing the definiteness of musical form and the anomaly that would 
result from the expression of indefinite emotion by definite form. 
But the emotion is itself determinate, and it secures its determinate- 
ness from the musical form. It is because of the absolute involve- 
ment of the emotion with its tonal form that the emotion resists 
comparison with anything else. 

The discussion of emotion in relation to music is a negative 
preparation for the positive theory, which has to do with the 
aesthetic hearing of music. Properly experienced, music has a 
“self-subsistent and specifically musical beauty,” which is “ex- 
tremely difficult to define.” Music consists of musical ideas; that 
is what is expressed in melody, harmony, and rhythm. But a 
musical idea is an end in itself, and is not subordinate to concepts, 
images, emotions. Music is comparable to an arabesque and to a 
kaleidoscope. The main difference between music and a kaleidoscope 
is that music is the “direct product of a creative mind, whereas 
the optic one is but a cleverly constructed mechanical toy.” It is 
apprehended by the imagination in a “voluntary and pure act of 
contemplation which alone is the true and artistic method of 
listening” (p. 134). 

We must agree that music has a “specifically musical beauty.” 
But the discussion of musical ideas, of the imagination, and of 
contemplation is left in too rudimentary a state to give an adequate 
distinction between the “cleverly constructed mechanical toy” and 
the musical composition. Both have sensory elements unmarred by 
representation, and both have structure of varying degrees of 
complexity and unity. If music can achieve greater complexity 
or unity, or both, that is a difference of degree, not of kind. The 
structural superiority of music may yield a more varied and 
intricate pleasure, but it would not of itself provide the meaning 
and depth that distinguish art from its mechanical analogues. For 
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that distinction, emotion is required. And Hanslick does not rest 
his case with structure. He notes that an insipid theme may be 
symmetrical, and he inquires after the content that impresses us as 
being symmetrical (p. 90). 

Confronted with the threat of triviality, formalism often seeks 
to escape by invoking the prestige and intrinsic value of intellect. 
This motive appears in Hanslick, though in a modified form. “The 
most important factor in the mental process which accompanies the 
act of listening to music, and which converts it into a source of 
pleasure, is frequently overlooked. We here refer to the intel- 
lectual satisfaction which the listener derives from continually 
following and anticipating the composer’s intentions—now, to see 
his expectations fulfilled, and now, to find himself agreeably 
mistaken” (p. 135). 

It is difficult to find any difference between this activity and a 
game of chess. In speaking elsewhere of feeling and the composer, 
Hanslick is willing to speak of a theme as sad or noble, but not 
as expressing the sad or noble feelings of the composer. One 
wonders why the intentions of the composer are of more relevance 
than his feelings, since both lead attention from the objective form 
to a private and limited biography. The function of intelligence in 
art goes far beyond the comparison of expectations and outcomes. 
That is true even of intelligence in the form of intellect, which is 
intelligence directed toward the universal and abstract and guided 
by logical analysis. But a purely intellectual activity cannot dis- 
tinguish art from science and philosophy, and it leaves art in a 
condition of pale competition with them. And Hanslick on the 
whole does not fall into intellectualism; his stress is on the 
imaginative mode of intelligence, which is directed toward the 
particular and concrete, is guided by intuition, and has a special 
affinity with emotion that he curiously neglects. Hanslick states 
that the described intellectual activity takes place unconsciously, 
which must mean that it is not an explicit analysis (p. 135). In 
making a formal analysis of Beethoven’s Prometheus Overture, 
designed to show that no feeling is represented, he grants that such 
an analysis destroys the beauty of the composition. He affirms that 
musical beauty is entirely independent of mathematics and that 
no mathematical calculation ever enters into a composition (pp. 


91-93). 
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If the beauty and basic value of music are not found in either 
structured sound or intellection, we may wonder what is left to 
the formalist. The answer appears to be found in a conception of 
specifically musical meaning. “The forms created by sound are 
not empty; not the envelope enclosing a vacuum, but a well, 
replete with the living creation of inventive genius. Music, then, 
as compared with the arabesque, is a picture, yet a picture the 
subject of which we cannot define in words, or include in any 
category of thought. In music there is both meaning and logical 
sequence, but in a musical sense; it is a language we speak and 
understand, but which we are unable to translate.” The text con- 
tinues with allusions to “thought,” “logic in music,” “the primordial 
law of harmonic progression,” and the connection of musical 
elements by “certain natural affinities” (p. 71). If this is meaning, 
it is only syntactical; and, therefore, it can only clarify our under- 
standing of the form. It does not state what fills the otherwise 
empty form and distinguishes it from an arabesque, which also has 
a syntax. A non-syntactical meaning is required to make sense 
of the initial quotation about meaning; a well is filled not with 
the bricks of which it is arranged, but by water. A subsequent 
statement comes much closer to the required meaning. “The error 
is due to the extremely narrow conception of the beautiful in 
music, leading people to regard the artistically constructed form 
and the soul infused into it, as two independent and unrelated 
existences. All compositions are accordingly divided into full and 
empty ‘champagne bottles’; musical ‘champagne,’ however, has 
the peculiarity of developing with the bottle” (p. 74). 

The “soul infused into” the form, or more accurately, the cham- 
pagne that develops with the bottle, is not identified in the con- 
text ; but some clues to its nature are given in the passages quoted. 
It can in some sense be spoken and understood; that is, it can 
be formed, expressed, and grasped by the intelligence. It is in- 
separable from the form of which it is the meaning, since it is 
not infused into the form as though already complete, but develops 
with the form. And it cannot be defined in words or concepts, 
or translated into another form. To do either is to take seriously 
the inseparability of the meaning from the form and the consequent 
inability of non-artistic life, or of another form, to duplicate the 
meaning. It seems certain that these clues and requirements are 
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the essence of what concerns Hanslick in his formalist aesthetics. 
The requirements are both sound and discerning. But they do 
not forbid emotion in music; on the contrary, they virtually clamor 
for it. It is difficult to conceive what the soul or meaning of music 
may be if it is not emotion. No other candidate suggests itself, 
since the structured sensation is what must be filled, and the 
representation of things, actions, and situations is forbidden and 
could not in any case “fill” the form. And the emotion need not 
be one borrowed from life, as though music were to repeat the 
sorrow of death or the ecstasy of love. No art repeats the emo- 
tion of life. If it represents some situation of life, it may retain 
the material of the associated emotion but transform the emotion 
formally. Since music does not represent, it does not deal with 
such concrete or “definite” emotion. But it may, and does, deal 
with an abstract or “indefinite” emotion, which doubtless occurs 
in some degree or shape in life, but slips subtly through the con- 
crete characters of love and hate, courage and fear, and can be 
identified only in patterned tone. 


Although Hanslick rejected the notion of an indefinite emotion 
as the subject or content of music, a notion of which he makes 
significant use points toward such emotion. Hanslick states that 
a “certain class of ideas” can be “adequately expressed by means 
which unquestionably belong to the sphere of music proper.” The 
class is made of ideas “associated with audible changes of strength, 
motion, and ratio: the ideas of intensity waxing and diminishing ; 
of motion hastening and lingering; of ingeniously complex and 
simple progression, etc. The aesthetic expression of music may be 
described by terms such as graceful, gentle, violent, vigorous, 
elegant, fresh; all these ideas being expressible by corresponding 
modifications of sound.” Hanslick unerringly distinguishes between 
the actual gentleness of an adagio and the hypothetical notions of 
“gentleness and concord in the abstract” and, at still further re- 
move, of “the placid resignation of a mind at peace with itself.” 
He thinks that music by its force and motion may “reproduce the 
motion accompanying psychical action.” An emotion involves such 
psychical motions; and it might be supposed that Hanslick would, 
therefore, relate music to emotion. But he disavows such a rela- 
tion on the ground that the “motion is only one of the concomitants 
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of feeling, not the feeling itself.” Music can reproduce the motion 
of love, but this “may occur in any other feeling just as well as 
in love, and in no case is it the distinctive feature” (p. 38). 


The argument justifies the conclusion that music cannot ex- 
press or represent the specific emotion of love. But it does not 
justify the wider conclusion that music does not express or repre- 
sent emotion of some kind or at some other level of specificity. 
The psychical motion to which Hanslick refers is feeling which 
is abstract by virtue of its separation from the situations and 
labels of life, but which is as subtly determinate as the tonal 
motion that expresses it. Since it is psychical, it is essentially 
qualitative, unlike the motion of physical things in physical space, 
which is essentially quantitative. Its quality is not that of the 
tonal motion, which expresses or represents it but which by 
hypothesis does not constitute it. The domain of quality that re- 
mains is that of emotion. The infinite qualitative variety of 
psychical motion, entailed by the like variety of musical form, 
can be found only in the domain of the inward textures of emo- 
tion. Emotion moves, and the subtle pulsation of inward textures 
is motion at its greatest fluency. In that pulsation change and 
nisus toward change are interwoven with quality. Motion and 
quality are respectively the dynamical and intelligible aspects of a 
single life. Presumably the emotion, or motion, is tapped by music 
through a filter, which separates the emotion from the superficial 
and contingent characters that it acquires from the situations of 
life. But the emotion as conveyed in music is never abstract in the 
sense of a genus, or formal in the sense of a skeleton. At every 
instant it is full or highly determinate. The terms that Hanslick 
uses to describe aesthetic expression thus are clumsy. If grace or 
violence is involved, it is different for every composition. The 
grace with which an emotion moves is inseparable from the emo- 
tional texture that moves. 


If the foregoing analysis is correct, Hanslick’s formalism may 
be said to dissolve at its own instigation. It denies an emotional 
content to music, but the content it permits beyond pure form turns 
out to be emotion. It affirms the musical idea as an end in itself, 
but the idea has a meaning which is distinguishable from sensory 
design. The meaning is surrounded with requirements designed 
to make it specifically musical, but the requirements can be met by 
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emotion which has some affinity with the sensibility of non-musical 
life. Hanslick’s real interest is not in showing the sovereign value 
of the sensory design or in ruling out emotion, but it is in show- 
ing the uniqueness of the meaning or emotion when compared 
with the experiences of life and the unique ability of the musical 
form to produce and communicate the meaning. This interest does 
indeed oppose the representational theory, which supposes that 
art in its essence refers to something which may be found, literally, 
substantially, or in its elements, in an existence prior to art. But 
it is not served by formalism: it calls rather for an expressional 
theory. 








